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NG due allowance for the evident and, perhaps, or whatever Turf authority there is in the country whence they 
tural annoyance which Mr. John 5S. Macdonald came,’ and adds: ‘ It would make it far better for purchase) 
js—if correctly reported by Mr. George F. Allison who come to England to buy.” Foreign buyers of bloodstock 
last week's issue of Country Lire—at the probabk come to this country, if Mr. Macdonald will permit me to say so, 
lusion of doubtfully or impurely bred American to buy clean-bred British thorough-bred stock—no othe It is 
ses fr Stud Book in future, his remarks will be read with stock of that description which they seck in order to maintain and 
no littl t For my own part, I might, perhaps, take some improve the breed in their respective countrics ur business | 
xceptir paragraph in which Mr. Macdonald says “ The to offer them none but clean bred stock, nor, in my humble judgment 
é rolific vho are so glib in asking questions and by innuendoes have we anything whatever to do with doubtfully or impurely 
referring keeper of the English Stud Book fail to point out bred stock reared in other countries Foreign buyers can and do 
safe ; ire method of preserving the English Stud Book consult their own stud books, but they look to the English Stud 
intaintc | am unconscious of having argued by “ innuendo.”’ Book to be—as it undoubtedly ought to be—a true record of 
1 have hope, not too discourteous terms—frankly said, British-bred bloodstock. Mr. Macdonald's sneers at people who 
nd do iin, that in my judgment the Messrs. Weatherby have “ things for sale’? may be passed by unnoticed Phere i 
have ext | to doubtfully or impurely bred American horses a however, a broad commercial side to the breeding of bloodstock 
. leniency have properly withheld from less doubtfully bred and when Mr. Macdonald has found a satisfactory explanation 
horses of lish, Irish and Colonial extraction. That leniency other than the excellence of the breed, for the fact that clean-bred 
they have iv opinion—and in that of the majority of English British bloodstock commands by far the highest price in the market 
breeders—« ied to excess, and they are therefore to blame for we may be the better disposed to listen to his argument in favowm 
the fact that the English Stud Book is now permeated with strains of doubtfully bred American animal 
ff doubtful—in many cases certainly impure—blood, instead of One other point in) Mi Macdonald’ remarks I may, 
having been exclusively reserved for animals of undoubted purity perhaps, allude to. It is this He savs Colin’s name can 
fdescent. | have, too—if Mr. Macdonald will permit me to remind be placed there (in an addenda to the Stud Book), also 
him of the fact—suggested as a means for preserving and restoring that of Americus, as well as the 150 mares that are causing 
the purity of the | nglish Stud Book, that, if it be found inadvisable sO many writers and small breeders sleepless nights and day 
to expunge them, or if it be considered advisable to record them at full of fallacious argument.” As a matter of fact, there are in 
ll, all these doubtfully bred American animals should be grouped the Stud Book more than 150 mares of the kind alluded to by M1 
togéliter in an appendix, and that for the future no animal, no Macdonald but it does not scem to have occurred to him that 
matter where bred, should be admitted under any pretence whatever these same mares—the majority of them—have had produce, and 
? inless clearly traceable through both sire and dam to the earliest that therefore the extent to which the Stud Book is tainted cannot 
oR known sources from which the British thorough-bred derives. be measured by the mere number of the mares. Mr. Macdonald is 
Then Mr. Macdonald triumphantly points to lroquois and Foxhall. no doubt, an authority in regard to American-bred horses and the 
554 oth good race-horses—first-class race-horses, if that will please American Stud Book He will, perhaps, permit us on this side of 
a im. But what of that ? Excellent though they were as indivi- the Herring Pond to know something about our own stock Wi 
ials, what have they done as sires ?.  Foxhall certainly was worse think—we may be wrong—that we have got the best breed of 
han a failure at the stud, for the ‘‘ taint’’ derived from the thorough bred horses in the world, and our object is to maintain 
purity of his blood has been carried on by his descendants. that breed pure and uncontaminated. ‘There is, too, thi that 
— Whether Mr. Macdonald has Messrs. Weatherby’s authority apart from all commercial questions, we owe the building up, th 
the ot r suggesting that the issue of a properly kept Stud Book is merel\ maintenance and our present possession of this splendid breed ot 
urch | question of money | cannot say—I am very doubtful indeed horses to our ancestors, and, equally so, we owe it to those who 
Engla {it should be so, then let us have it by all means But | differ may come after us to hand it on to them improved, if possibl 
solutely from him when he suggests that “ all importations but, at all events, absolutely free from the contamination of im 
= irom toreign countries should be placed in an addenda, and, without pure blood 
“4 ng into their pedigrees, merely state that the pedigrees can be Such questions as heredity and the transmission of defect 
— ind in the official book of the American, French, Russian, German as well as virtues, appear to trouble Mr. Macdonald little, but | 
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Winning the Queen’s Prize on Easter Monday at Kempton Park 
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the 
H. Selwyn Hodson in last week's issue of CouNTRY 


venture to think that a 
letter from Mr 


Lire might serve to turn his attention to a subject to which, to 


perusal of exceedingly interesting 


my mind, every breeder should give serious consideration. 

But for the regrettable announcement that the Duke of Devon- 
shire finds it necessary to sever his connection with the Turf—let 
us sincerely hope that no long interval may elapse before the time 
colours of the house of 
battles of the Turf 
training, but of the 
as well, is pending, the flat-racing season opened at Kempton Park 
Ninety- 


the afternoon, and, as 


Cavendish unfurled 
that 


brood mares and young stock 


honoured are again 


in the mimi and the sale of not only 


his horses in 


on Monday last under very auspicious circumstances 
the 
far as | can remember, never have horses of the class of Sanquhar, 
Flint to add of 
Hippeastrum, taken part in the first day’s racing of the year rhe 
American jockey J. H. Martin, by the the winner of 
the Welter Handicap—the first race of the 
by name Brand, a colt by Berrill out of Beaune, by St 
belonging, I think, to the 


the 


six horses were saddled in course of 


hktock Roseworthy and we may have eventually 


way, rode 
Richmond season 
Frusquin 


Duke of 


meeting 


Burgonet, a 
Other 


out ot mare 


Devonshire sires of winners at were 


Lord Carnarvon’s Robert le Diable, associated with Mauvezin 
as the sire of the two year old filly Himalava. and 
of Rivoli, winner of the 


Prize: Le Blizon, sire 


ol Le Soleil : 


Queen's 
Martagon, sire of 
winner of the 
Watercress, 
winner ol 
Year 
Aidan, 
Saint, winner of 


Hippeastrum, 
Stakes ; 
Ballyoukan, 
Rendlesham 
Old Stakes 
sire of Scots 
the Rothschild Plate 
I do know 


is any need to 


Easter 
sire ot 
the [wo 


and St. 


that there 
much 


not 
devote 
time to the two year olds, but 
it may perhaps be as well to 
note that of the platers running 
South Western Two 
Old Plate I 
Tout Suite, a colt 
colt 
Mrs 
rence as likely to pick 


in the 
Year 
noticed 


Selling 
by 
by 


Llangibby, and a 


Great Scot out of Law- 
up a 
I might also 
Ball youkan, 
Rendlesham 
Stakes, is an 
by Water- 
Janice, and is, 


doubtful 


long. 
that 
winner of the 
Year Old 

American-bred colt 


race before 


remark 


Two 


cress out oft 


therefore ot origin, 
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but Lord Rosebery’s colt has certainly not improved 
ance since last 
middle. 
clear in the wind. 
the right 


of condition——so 


year; he seems to have run y 
in the . 
Roseworthy, 
and 
that | 


much—if at all 


on the oth: nd 
sent out in th 
almost 


the 


grown way, was 


much so doubt 
able to improve 


Monday last. 


on form 
Craganour, last year’s champion two year old, w 
at Liverpool next week. Robinson tells me that ¢! 
but beyond that he knows no more about him th 
year. If, however, the colt can stay—I know of no 
Mr. Bower Ismay seems to stay 
the Derb 
to the time of writing, no decisive move has been mac: 


should not do so 


chance of winning this vear’s race for 

with either the Lincoln Handicap or the Grand Nat , 

however, that although beaten in his trial, Long Se1 

run well), and I have reason to believe that Berrilld By 

paire have come well out of their preliminary exam Wis 

regard to the Grand National, the defeat of Rathnal] 

Mail 
that 


preference 1s, 


by Irish has upset a good many calculati 


not know his supporters need be unduly Vl 


own however, given to his 


stab 





for his dam is by Midlothian W. A. Rouch MR. H. TYRWHITT-DRAKE’S IRISH MAIL. Copyr 
out of Rosette, by Joe Hooker Winner of the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase at Manchester on Easter Mo 
out of Rosa B, by Norfolk. 
On the maternal side Janice does, I think | have not Bloodstone, to whom Ballyhackle may be a very danger 
had time to make quite sure—trace back to the tap root of the opponent. TRENTON 
No. 9 family, but | am unable to give a certificate of clean breeding a . 
to either Joe Hooker or Norfolk. THE VAN HORSE PA RADE. 

Most of us have, I suppose, our own idea of what a race-horse N agreeable surprise was produced at the tenth annu 
ought to be in make and shape, and according as individual horses Van-horse Parade held in Regent’s Park on Easte! 
differ from our ideal type, we size them up The standard must, Monday. According to theory, the \ horse shoul 
however, vary considerably, for I do not know that I have ever be a disappearing quantity in London, owing to the merease 
heard more widely differing expressions of opinion about a horse use of mechanically propelled vehicles ; but exact con- 
than those expressed about Hippeastrum as he walked when in trary seems to be the real case. At the fu meeting 
the paddock before the race for the Easter Stakes. As a matter 1904 there were only 132 entries ; this vear were 715 
of fact, not one of the critics—those whom I myself got into touch including 77 singles with two wheels, 482 5 with four 
with, at all events—failed to find something to say against the wheels, and 156 pairs. The high quality of t] rses excites 
colt, and | am free to confess that I did not like the setting on of general remark. There were eighty-six men to ve the long- 
his hocks, also that I thought he looked as if he might be a bit service prizes, the value of which amounted t ys. Od, TI 
‘ calfish.’”” What, by the way, is the meaning of Hippeastrum ? prize given by the Coaching Club was won by Smith, with 
| have a vague notion that I once saw some wonderful water lilies record of fifty years and two months’ unbroken s vith Messts 
so called, but am far from sure. To return, however, to the colt Marshall and Snelgrove. The Four-in-Hand Club vas taken . 
and his doings. What he did was to win the Easter Stakes very J. Seaman, who has nearly completed fifty yv« Pr oe 
easily by three lengths, having behind him Roseworthy, Rock Flint The prize given by Our Dumb Friends’ Leagu DN 
and Sanquhar, from each and all of whom he was in receipt of 21lb. Newber, who has nearly completed forty-eight ae : 
Seeing that, in addition to the tremendous pull in the weights, service with the London and South-Western | Comps 
the going was very heavy, and in places holding, there may not At the luncheon, Colonel Seely expressed his n set 
have been much merit in the performance. Nevertheless military point of view that ina period of transitio! - ogre si 
bearing in mind the quality of some of the beaten horses—not to mechanical traction there should be a larg ae 
quite first-class, perhaps—and the fact that it was the colt’s first available ; but, he said, unfortunately, in this ms eg 
appearance in public, he did, I think, just enough to suggest there countries, we are faced with the great difficul ater 

t Lisappee'’ 


are about him “ possibilities.”’ 
Derby and the St. Leger. As to Rock Flint and Sanquhar, they 


both ran fairly well, Rock Flint staying on the better of the two ; 


He is, by the way, entered for the 


horses for the purposes of traction in peace ' 
far more rapidly than the requirements ol h 
war time. 
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ent 
I am, moreover, convinced that 
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ASPLEY HOUSE, 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 


AND IIS ENLARGEMENT BY 
MR. REGINAID BLOMPIELD, A.R.A, 


> <A LESSER 
“ COUNTRY HOUSE 


-\VUltre CENTURY. 





is \spley House 


erv t f its period, and 
s verv 0 its original con 
tion ds on the same 
stretch | th slope as the 
Old Hor but Is nearer to 
the villa Indeed, the fine 
ve of brie ling forming the 
rth bon ry of its garden 
screens tl tter from a road- 
av that varely ceased to be 
the villag et. Simple as it is, 
is Wall, its flat pilasters 


lown to the slight 
ecupied by the 
quiet dignity to 


nd ws Tam 
entral hol] 
worwal 


wth road and garden. It is just 
such adjunct perfectly util:- 
tarian in their origin but ade- 


mately designed and carried out 

apt materials, that afford 
listinction to little place lik 
\spley House. his was 
thoroughly und 


lerstood by 
milders in the Queen Anne 


eriod. There is a nicety and 
ompleteness about their work 
hich, without resort to much 
mament or elaboration, vave 





ngland many a delightful home. 
tisfving alike the 


esthetic and Copyright ( 
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Ba Guise, where stands the Elizabethan house the comfort-loving senses 
bed on March 15, there is also more than one improve upon them; in 

from the time 

en Anne. That 


FRONT, 











the former 
latter we 


resp ct we cannot 


can add the increased 
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and the enginecs 
ing devices that Out 


accommodation 
reneration 
understands so well without 
unduly trammg and spoilin 
the forms and = proportions of 
the stvle. No wonder, then, that 
tis now popular with many of 
our architects, and that thi 
“Lesser House’? series ha 
already included a 
number of such dwellings rev 
erected It i 
advisable to 


considerabl 
ently 
therefore ver, 
draw attention to 
coo original examples like the 
subject now illustrated 
Phe small property on which 
it stands was probably part ol 
the lands of the lords of the 
manor, the Guises being followed 


by the Sadleirs before the clos 
of the sixteenth century In 
Charles Il.’s time it belonged to 
Thomas snayvve whose second 
wile was ol Saclle Bi descent. and 
they probably lived in an old 
house here. But after Thoma 
Snagve’s death his widow 
married William Norclifie, who, 
we may conclude, pulled down 


Iwelling and built thu 
\t the 

had passed tO 
contented 
rewindow 


Snagve’s 
present one 

the “ Old Hous 
the lows 


to merely 


same time, 


who wer 


relace and 
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4 

; against the fascia of the house. ang that 4 
bringing of it forward to form eta vg — 
modern device to add comfort to + : A 
hall has two windowed rooms on ; id I ‘ 
but on the north front, where the « = ‘ 


the central feature and requires ny wits 
two three-windowed sitting-rooms ea 2 
Thus the central projection jis , 


‘Pes . 7 and 
marked by two Venetian Wil ighti 
the half-landings, while a chimne\ "i “ 
the centre of a steep, broken pedim \ part] ‘ 
pal 


sunk stone doorway, reached by st m= tgp 
stair, was probably the .only ori ee 

the garden on this side, for th, 
powering pilastered doorcases gi) 
dining-room and drawing-room ca 
the original conception, which d 
broken fenestration. The treatny 
is noticeable. The walling is com) 
rough brick, of which a very consid 
is dark from much firing in th. 
manner that was so much in vogw 





century for diapering, as we sai e “fo a 
House ’”’ next door. It is possibk \\ 
Norcliffe used bricks from the ok 


Copyright. ASPLEY HOUSE: GARDEN WALL FROM ROAD. “COu" his walling, but introduced, as 


it, whereas William Norcliffe was not satisfied 
with half measures, but housed himself anew in 
the full mode of hisday. He may, however, have 
used old material, and perhaps old foundations, 
for during some recent alterations it is stated that 
a stone was found on which it was recorded that 
the house was “ repaired’ in 1711, which is very 














much the date when, from its style, the house as we vs 
find it may be set down as having been built. It is se 
situate on rather lower ground than its neigh at 
bour the ‘‘ Old House,” the slope being mainly Idi 
behind it, so that from the north side of at 
the house there is a rapid rise to the road that e 
bounds this little domain, giving varied levels to elt 
the walled garden that forms a sunny, secluded ir] 
and sheltered enclosure, into which the two , 

principal sitting-rooms look Che slight terracing laca 
and the straight lines of paths and grass plats flat : 
form, together with the bounding walls, precisely Wi 
the sort of “ pleasaunce ’’ that we should expect id 
William Norcliffe to have next his house. This esp 
he arranged with two seven-windowed fronts vu 


Thev are not, however, identical, for the exterior 
is made to indicate the interior disposition, and 
thus variety is obtained in the most perfectly 
justifiable manner fo the south the square 
hall, with its doorway flanked by windows, is 
marked by the slight projection of rather more 








than a third of the front of the house, and this Copyright. THE STAIRCASE. COUNTRY LIFE 
is topped by a pediment. The doorway has 

elaborate consoles, well sculptured with boys’ heads. But we his windows, a new red brick of fine quality, rubbed dow 
may safely say that William Norcliffe set his doorway flat and set in plaster of Paris, as was the fashionable mode i 
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Copyright. SETTEE AND TWO CHAIRS: PART OF A _ SET: CIRCA 1720. 
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(form 
d of the large deal panels that 
xpect, the 


1913. 








DLEWORK ARMCHAIR. 

o little touched, this does not 
is not received very consider- 
tention. It is enough to say 
offices on the west side were 


Reginald Blomfield to prove 
itions have carefully followed 


ind that repair and alteration 
part of, the original 


hall is lined with 
scoting, having a good frieze of 

May we not set this down as 
“l to Thomas Snagge’s house, 


ind that William Norcliffe, though probably 


s old stuff, vet thought it 


vould do for the hall if it was painted? To 













ANNE CHAIR. 


“c.L.” 





his time. 
Thus avery 
delightful 
variety, both 
of tone and 
texture, is 
given to the 
brickwork, 
which is in 
full sympathy 
with the broad 
sash - barring 
of the windows 
and the bold 
modillioned 
cornice that 
supports the 
overhanging 
eaves of the 
red-tiled, 
hipped roof. 
Although 
the whole 
building gives 
the appear- 
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his staircase, 
however, he 
gave consider- 
ableattention. 
It is not large, 
but of great 
finish. The 
triple, round- 
arched ways 
at the base, 
the square 
newel - posts, 
the twisted 
balusters, two 
to a tread, 
the ample 
mouldings of 
the dadoing, 
the form and 
finish of the 
“ Venetian 

windows, give 
it a satisfying 
presence that 
is adequately 
supported by 
the main 
landing and 
corridor, all 
Wainscoted 
and enriched 
with fluted 
pilasters and 
a fine dental 
cornice. The 
whole forms 
an excellent 
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example of the simple yet. suflicient treatment of woodwork 
at the time when joinery was at its zenith in England 
\ similar note is struck in the drawing-room, where much 
the same details of doorway panelling and cornice are to be 


found. The eye also should glance at the mantel-piece. 
The marble fire-arch is of the flat type, slightly panelled 
that followed the large roll moulding of William II1.’s time 


It is framed in woodwork, enriched by a pleasant variant of 


egg-and-tongue motif having a rose or a_ shell alternating 


with the egg. The morning-room, looking out south, has 
its woodwork limited to a dado, but this and several other 
rooms, though quietly treated, have the added interest of 
containing really first-rate pieces of English eighteenth century 
furniture belonging to Mrs. Villiers Downes, whose home 
it is. First in importance is a_ set of chairs, settees and 


stool with cabriole legs and backs sufficiently tall and curved 
to show that they are transitional between the full Queen Anne 
tvpe with solid splat and the later Chippendale form with 
squarer top and pierced splatwork. The acanthus scrolls, both 
on the legs and the back, are rich and crisp Phe whole set is 
a choice product of the decade that followed the death of Queen 
Anne, and it is in beautiful condition. The claw and _ ball 
footed dining-table with flaps is of the same time, and there 
are chairs, tables and tallboys, both a little earlier and a little 
later. It is areal joy to visit a house so delightful in its original 
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conception, so skilfully and lovingly repaired and so_ richly 
decked with sympathetic furniture. Zs 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Garden Flowers as They Grow, photographed by H. Essenhigh Cork 
Fext by H. H. Thoma Cassell 

In nothing has the advance in co'our photogt iphy been more valuable than in 
the picturing of flowers direct from Nature in their true colours Mr. Essenhigh 
Corke is a skilful exponent of this use of the camera, and the book under review 
shows his work. The reproductions are usually most sucecssful when the 
subject: shows a group of brilliant colour as in the plates of aubrietia and 
vellow alvssum Some of the more subtle tints, il the rose of the rose 
coloured lupincs, are less successful Phe twenty platcs show us many garden 
favourites, and Mr. Thomas contributes a running commentary of description, 
pleasantly flavoured with anecdotes and snatehes of quoted vers 
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KENNEL NOTES. 


GUN-DOGS AND CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


HE last general meeting of the Kennel Club was fraught 
with moment to all exhfbitors of dogs that are shot 
over, inasmuch as a decision was reached to introduce 
some modification of the regulation governing the 
title of “‘champion.’’” A _ keen debate arose round 

Mr. de Courcy Peele’s proposal that an easier test of proficiency 

in the field should be afforded, whereby a gun-dog might be allowed 

to qualify for a show champion It was contended on the one side 

that to win even a certificate of merit at a field trial implies a 

very high standard, more exacting probably than that asked of his 

dogs by an ordinary shooting-man, and that now these certificates 
are more or less of a competitive nature. What was asked by 

Mr. de Courcy Peele, Lord Vivian, Colonel Claude Cane and others 

was not the cheapening of the certificates of merit, but an inter- 

mediate certificate, which would admit of a dog becoming a cham- 
pion when he has won his three challenge certificates under different 
judges. Colonel Cane is all for breeding dogs that are good-looking 
as well as sound workers. In his opinion, judges are very exacting 
in their requirements when awarding certificates of merit, and he 
instanced good honest dogs that had been passed over because 
they did not retrieve at express speed Lord Vivian, too, said he 
had seen at trials dogs who, although perhaps not having the style 
and polish for a certificate of merit, were certainly worth a certificate 
of some sort He also made the useful suggestion that dogs who 
had won a certificate or stake should have this fact mentioned in 
show catalogues for the information of visitors While not pro- 
fessing to be a show-bench man, he deplored the rift which scems 
to exist between field-trial men and exhibitors. Colonel Heseltine, 

Mr. A. T. Williams, Mr. Mair Rumley, Major Phillips, Mr. Harry 

Jones and Mr. Eversfield argued in favour of the status quo 

Ultimately the resolution was carried, the committee being asked 

to frame regulatiors for carrying it into effect Whatever may be 

done, | hope the new certificates will not bear the description ot 

“ working,”’ for that might convev a wrongful impression to people 

not conversant with Kennel Club rules especially to foreign buyers 

who might come to regard them as carrying greater value than 

My own predilection is in favour of 


certificates of mecit ‘ qualify 


ing certificate,’ which should just meet the case, being precisely 
what they would be rhese, | presume, will be granted to dogs 
satisfying a competent authority that they are possessed of natural 
ability, without having the extra polish required for highest field 
trial competition 

THE WORK OF SPANIELS. 

\s it happened, the discussion largely centred round spaniels, 
though, of course, they could pot be legislated for in preference 
t» retrievers, pointers and setters Mr. de Courcy Peele, in his 
opening speech, put in a strong plea for his favourites, from whom 
mere is expected than from the other highly specialised dogs 
Spanie ls at trials, he contended, are called upon to do more (that 
is to say, to exercise more self-control and more implicit obedience 
in fact, to be more highly trained) than either pointers, setters or 
retrievers. Whereas on the one hand pointers and setters range 
and find game, and must be steady to it, they never need come under 
the exciting influence of the blood scent, for they are not expected 
to retrieve, and retrievers are only expected to find game which 
has been shot, at other times being at heel under the immediate 
control of their handlers. On the other hand, spaniels have to 
range and find and flush game, to be as steady as pointers and 
setters, and afterwards to find and retrieve the game that has been 
shot. When it is considered that spaniels are dropped perhaps 
twenty yards from their handlers, and yet have to be as steady to 
shot as retrievers, who, in like circumstances, are standing at heel, 
and that, unlike retrievers, they have had the excitement of flushing 
the game themselves; that in an instant, from the exercise of 
every muscle and with heart and lungs working to their fullest 
capacity, they have to subside into instant immobility, you can, 
urged Mr. Peele, understand the high training required to bring 
about such a pitch of perfection and the difficulty there is to win 
a certificate, for if once a dog runs in during this trying ordeal 
all his chance is gone, and all time, trouble and money are thrown 
away 

OTHER KENNEL CLUB MATTERS. 

Other Kennel Club matters of importance are chronicled 
in the official organ this month. For instance, Colonel the Hon. 
W. le Poer Trench has been elected on the committee in place of 
Mr. Backhouse, who resigned on going to live away from London 
Committee work has become so exacting during the last few years 
that a man at a distance from headquarters can only attend dili- 
gently to his duties at the sacrifice of much time and money. 





Colonel Trench has had previous experience, ha, 
committee-man as long ago as 1889. Son of the ¢ 
Clancarty, he was born in the year Queen Victoria 
throne, and in the course of his life he has done much 
service, first in the Army, then as private secretary 
Aldwyn when Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and also as 
the Poor Law and Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Irelan 
identified with Irish water-spaniels, he now has a | 
vellow Russian retrievers. Lord Lonsdale, on 
Presidents of the Kennel Club, has presented the cl 
handsome challenge trophy, to be competed for at 
trials. The largely increased value of the brac 
forthcoming pointer and setter meeting has been 
by a generous offer of Mr. A. T. Williams, who 
these stakes should be raised to the sum alread 
offered to make up any deficiency between 1 
entry fees. Brace work with pointers and setters 
the ideal, most difficult to produce, and the 
of work. A. Crox1 


AGRICULTURAL NO 


A WORD ABOUT THE OFFICIAL MARKET 


r is now ten years since the Board of Agricultur 
at collecting and publishing a comprehensi. 

the current market prices of all kinds of f 

rhe presert writer had the honour of being con 
plan of operations to be pursued, and _ has, tl 
great interest in the progress and success of the new 
it has been a great success is now beyond all questior 
all things human, it may have its imperfections. Th: 
people found to find fault with everything, more « 
the work of a public department ; but these weekly rep 
become recognised as the one and only reliable sourc« 
on the value of everything the farmer has to sell, fror 
down to eggs and cabbages. Until this year a sm 
made for them, but they are now sent gratis and | 
applicants, and, needless to say, their circulation h 
increased. This being so, it becomes important th 
defect or apparent discrepancy should be pointed out 
and it is certain that friendly criticism will always 
at headquarters. One of the most valuable features « 
is that they enable the farmer to see at a glance whic! 
markets to which to consign his produce, and a caret 
study will often afford him great surprises. Ina smal 
Britain one might suppose that there would be s 
uniformity of values at all markets, but this is very ta 
being the case. Not that certain of them are alway 
and others the cheapest, but local circumstances wil 
a difference of {2 or £3 per head on a fat bullock, or 1 
per head on sheep between markets for many wet 


even when they are situated at no great distance fror 


\n enterprising and keen man of business might there! 
extra pounds in his pocket by watching and compat 
movements at different centres. 

Another feature of great interest, though po 
immediate importance, is the comparative value ot 
breeds of cattle and sheep, weight for weight. In « 
found that the  black-polled 
always head the list, followed closely by the Devon 
the Hereford, the shorthorn and the black Welsh b 
rear. This does not, of course, infer that any bre« 


notably the Ab« 


is more profitable than another, that being lar: 
of locality and environment, but it does show th: 
per stone. It has not yet been found practicabl 

classification, as the following instance will show 
are not experts may be puzzled as to why I 
should be quoted at 8s. od. per 14lb. stone for best 
gs. 11d. in London in the same week The exp! 
simple. The Devons quoted at Truro are tl 

or South Hams, as they are called, while tl 
are the true North Devon, a smaller but much 
The classification of sheep is a far more diffi 
is admittedly imperfect at present. Under the 

are included Sussex Downs, Hampshires, Suffolk 
Shropshires, which differ widely in value per pou! 
average of the whole of these last week was ro}d 
London some Sussex tegs made ts. per lb. Those ' 
breds " cover an even wider range of type and 
find the Border-Leicester-Mountain cross in the 


7 ross-breds 


N 


fetching 2d. per Ib. more than 
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ch case are doubtless perfectly correct, but the 


epancies are unfortunate, and may tend to captious 


those unable to discriminate. It is sub-division that 


that involves the serious question of both space 


he whole, in spite of such trifling defects as those 


THE MOVEMENT FOR 


; long been a feeling that sooner o1 


) The services of Hurlingham to the 


een great It is too much to say that without 


»mous club there would have been no polo in 


development of the game would have followed 
s. The Hurlingham Club gave the game a hon« 


$ They gave it laws. The code of rules which 
Committee worked out have been adopted all 
vith variations to suit local circumstances. The 


» received the idea of polo from the East in a 


form, without rules and without science. They 
k again a highly organised and scientific game, 
thought-out code of laws. 


jlo is plaved (even in its native country of Persia 


he stamp of Hurlingham on its rules, its customs 
For polo in England, during nearly a quarter of 
ngham did everything. Hurlingham was, and is 
igh standing; and if the fashionable world decided 
thing to drive to see polo at Hurlingham, that was 
was established at so favourite a club as Hurling 


lignified, vet home-like, club-house, its unrivalle’| 


rming gardens and magnificent trees, the great 
under which, I suppose, every noted pony of polo 


Nimble 
Siren, Matchbox and many more poniesof polo fame 
All these things 
of the club, and all London and its visitors came to 


Itered, and where Dynamite, Sunshine, 


n their day, waiting for their turn, 


taved to take pleasure in the surroundings of the 


b, as I first recollect it, was an atmosphere favour 


th of the rules of the game. It was a social club, 


embers all knew each other. They soon established 


unwritten code of polo manners and 


These, as the game 


iginal habitation in the Hurlingham Club, gradually 


» those rules which, for example, restrain crooking 
over the ball, and other practices which add to the 

lessen the pleasure of, our fellow-plavers rhe 
umpire in everv match, and his change from a good 


resolute official, marked a 


t importance 


ime qualities which had made Hurlingham so 


ing mother for the infant pastime made the club 
ips unwilling, to guide the full-grown game. ‘The 
many wanted to treat its child as its 


egarded with a certain jealousy those who should 


parents, 
trongest allies The Polo Committee were difficult 
and when one en 
they took 
of action, one felt somchow like a blackbeetk 


ola hedgehog. 


from a reasonable publicity 


d out what they 


were doing and why 


Then the committee made a great 
lecided on a great reform, and they would not go 
hey felt the necessity of enlarging the repr 

plavers on the committee, and they attached to 
conditions which excluded some most desirable 
they made it impossible for Ranelagh to send a 
ll. But for this error and those other mistakes 
unty polo from 


orm Lust 


Hurlingham, clinging to the 
” long after a handicap was a necessits 
prosperity of the game, and the long series cf 
to the loss of the cup to the American team, 
lub is not to blame. The game had outgrown 
Polo Committee was re 
ivers all over the world for th« 


itself naturally, and 


rhe Hurlingham 
conduct of the 
rightly, 
ims of the general committee and the members 


restrained and 


the two most important sections of polo players 


lly independent bodies—the members of the 


ition, and the Army Polo Committee and the 
presents. The time has arrived to unite thes« 
resentative council and sub-committees to deal 
| points, such as finance, the alteration and 


handicaps and so on. There will be found on 
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later there 
be a change in the governing body of the game 


game 
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indicated, both the Board and agriculturists may be congratulated 
on a brilliant success. By the mere writing of a letter the latter 


can now obtain “ something for nothing,”’ and that 


‘something ” 
may be of great practical value to them if they will make intelligent 
use of their opportunities A. T. M 


A POLO ASSOCIATION. 


the representative council men with special aptitude for these 
different points, and the association will be able to use able men, 
of whom, in the nature of things, a club committee could know 
nothing. When checked and stimulated by a strong council, such 
committees can, as we know from the experience of the horse 
breeding societies, do valuable work, while the council is, in its turn, 
responsible to the general body of the association. But perhaps 
not the least advantage of the association will be that it will be able 
Naturally, polo 


players past and present will become members of the association, 


to collect and administer a considerable revenue 


which will doubtless have a central office, a paid secretary and staff, 
and, above all, the power to make necessary changes and to exercist 
a necessary control; to be, in fact, for polo what the M.C.C. is 
for cricket, or the Turf Club is to the race-course. 


come 


There will thus 
into evidence a moderating 


publicity and 


legislative body, acting with 


reasonable ready to check abuses, to encourage 


salutary changes and restrain unnecessary or premature reforms 
Ihe idea of a Polo Association has been in the air for some time past, 
and we know that some members of the Hurlingham Polo Committee 
consider the change necessary and will be prepared to welcome it. 
rhe County Polo Association is the originator of the present move 
ment. We were not ripe for the change until the clubs at Ranelagh and 
Roehampton and the Army Polo Committee were prepared to support 
the County Polo 


submitted should 


Association. We are able to sav that a scheme 


will be the Hurlingham Committee return, as 
no doubt it will, a favourable answer to the idea Thus the change 
will be rapidly and smoothly effected with the minimum of friction 
and the maximum of benefit to the game When once the Polo 
Association is established, we shall, | believe, see a great increase 


in the popularity of the game. Morcover, those who will, in all 
probability, have the guidance of the association in its earliest days 
are men who have the confidence of the polo players, and who have 
no private axe to grind. We are anxious that the change should 
take place now, because we believe we have the right men ready to 
undertake it. In the great affairs of the world it may be a small 
thing, but in the history of the game it is a great event when polo 
passes from being a private pastime to become a national sport 
lhose of us who belong to an older generation of players and lovers 
of polo can never look back without affection and regret to the old 
days, when we knew almost every player and pony in the game. 
rhe old polo pavilion at 


Hurlingham, too, is a home of 


memories and associations with friends past and present. 


many 
There is 
still with us Sir Walter Smythe, to whom polo owes the Champion 
Cup and the Inter-Regimental, its two greatest tournaments, th 
play in which has made first-class polo what it is, and in the closely 

fought matches which have occurred so often during these tourna 

ments every rule and practice of polo have been tested 


We have seen the off-side rule brought 


n—acclaimed as a great 
and, indeed, it was of 


SUCCESS 


infinite value in the making ol 
english polo and its leading players at that time, and then, gradually 
ceasing to be useful, becoming an absolute disadvantage, and then 
at last ceasing to control the play with a suddenness which showed 


that the change ought to have come long before. But we shall never 


older gan 
newe! ] I: Peat, Lord 
Southampton and George Miller, perhaps the best forward players 
of the earlier day ; 


forget the great players who were exponents of the 
and, in many ways, anticipated the 
John Watson and Maclaren, master and pupil, 
vet each with a style of his own among backs The first named 
of these did much for polo, and if he did not originate he insisted on 
many maxims of sound play, such as the back-hand:er, the advantage 
of which the 12th Lancers were perhaps the first to lay stress on; but 
1 often think that the greatest of his many services to polo was his 
happy enthusiasm for younger players of promise, like Mr. Buck 
master and Captain Godfrey Heseltine 

rhe thought of change carries us back, as it 
to the past. Yet we 
that 


always does 
know, with perhaps reluctant conviction, 
the change is necessary, and we shall, in common with al! 
those who care for the true interests of the game, support the new 
association. And this we do with a new sense of responsibility, 
since the coming of the motor and the work of the Polo and Riding 
Pony Society remind us of the national value 
and to 


to horse-breeding 
agriculture of the 


polo pony and of the markets 


which are supported by the game Any development of the 


game must react on various industries, and, most of all, on 
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the farmers, whose best corn and hay are in demand in polo stables 
We have just touched on the many points raised by the change 
which must be interesting to readers of Country LIFE, so many of 
whom are keen followers of the game of polo and its fortunes. 
lhere is every wish to approach the Hurlingham Committee with 
the respect and consideration due to its great services in the past 


and its present support of polo of the highest class The County 


THE 


NE of the most interesting and remarkable ornitho- 

logical discoveries of recent vears has been that of a 

splendid new pheasant in the mountains of Formosa 

In 1906 Mr. Walter Goodfellow brought home a 

collection of birds’ skins from that island, and among 

them was one of a hen pheasant and two tail-feathers of a cock 

pheasant, quite unlike those belonging to any known species 

rhese two long tail-feathers had been discovered by Mr. Good- 

fellow in the head-dress of a native, who said that he had plucked 

them from the tail of a pheasant killed on Mount Arizan. They 

were typical pheasant’s tail-feathers, long and tapering, but their 

colour was black, barred with white—a combination not found in 
any of the known pheasants 

Mr. Ogilvie-Grant of the British Museum, who worked out 

Mr. Goodfellow’s collection, saw at once that these feathers must 

belong to a pheasant that was new to science, and so he gave the 

bird a name, that of Calophasis mikado The hen pheasant in 

the same collection was considered by Mr. Ogilvie-Grant to belong 

to the same species, a supposition since proved to be correct, and 

a description of it was published in the /bis in 1907. Subse 

Walter Rothschild 


obtained perfect skins of this pheasant, which was then fully 


quently collectors, sent out by the Hon 


described by him The male is black on the head, under-parts 
wings and tail the mantle and chest rich bluish purple, each 
feather being centred with a triangular spot of velvety black 
and the upper wing and tail coverts deep blue. The plumage is 
relieved by a conspicuous white bar on the wings, the before- 
mentioned white bars on the tail and white spots on the upper wing 
coverts, while surrounding the eye is a large patch of bare skin 
of a brilliant red colour. The female is of a rich brown, most of 
the feathers having a central whitish stripe 

In the autumn of rott Mr. Goodfellow set out again for 
Formosa, with the object this time of obtaining living examples 
of this magnificent pheasant for Mr. and Mrs Johnstone, whose 
enterprise in the acquisition of rare birds, notably birds of Paradise, 
has led Mr. Goodfellow into many distant parts of the globe. The 
locality chosen by the collector was Mount Arizan in Central 
Formosa, the district from which the historic pair of tail-feathers 
had come, but it proved to be an extremely difficult country to 
explore. The birds frequented the thickly-wooded mountain- 
sides, timbered with huge cypress trees and dense bamboo scrub. 
The birds, moreover, were nowhere numerous. The natives, how- 
ever, were in the habit of capturing them for food and for their 
feathers, the modus operandi being to set nooses in the runs 
frequented by the birds. But as these were everywhere scarce, 
the snares had to be set over a large area, and it was not always 


possible to visit them at frequent intervals, as a result of which the 





THE HEN 


BIRD. 


M1IK ADO 





Polo Association has asked Hurlingham to rec, 
from the County Polo Association to consider n 
in the government of the game and the desira} 
a National Polo Association. We imagine that 
Committee will be ready with counsel and conse; 
the lead in the new development as it has gui 
of the game of polo in the past 


PHEASANT. 


birds were sometimes left for a long while in th: 
found, were often dead or injured So shy we 


and so inaccessible the scrub that Mr. Goodfel} 


saw them in the wild state himself, but oceasix 





CALOPHASIS MIKADO COCK 
be discovered feeding in an open space near thx 
mountain, their favourite food being the wild 
certain herbs. When surprised in such a positior 
up and out over the edge of the precipitous mou 
which they would glide to the shelter of the forest 


During a sojourn of some three months in t! 


Mr. Goodfellow secured from the natives thirteen bi 
being adult males. Two of these were, unfortu 
the falling limb of a cypress tree, but the eleven 
eight males and three females, were safely landed 
summer and housed in the aviaries of Mr. and M: 
Burrswood. The present writer was privileged t 
after their arrival, when their excellent condition 
care and skill bestowed upon them during a six 
They were naturally very shy at first, and thei 
marred by the fact of the cocks having their tails cut 
transport. Two cocks, unfortunately, died soot 
but the remaining nine birds have done extremel\ 
is every prospect of their breeding successfully th 
male has been placed in a large pen with the thr 
the others, one of which its owners have kindly p! 
in the Zoological Gardens, have been given mates 
of pheasants, such as Elliot’s, Reeve’s and the cor 
On a recent visit to the Burrswood aviarics 
struck with the excellent condition of these ph« 
of which have now grown their new tails and are « 
some. The cock that is with the three hens ot 
was frequently to be seen standing in an erect at! 
perched on some faggots of rushes and rapidly fl 
while the red skin on his face was extended to thy 
only indulged in during the breeding season | 
that these pheasants will very soon lay, and the 
excellent prospect of the stock being thus 
approached when hiding, these pheasants hav 
a curious hissing sound like that of a snake \ 
the Mikado is never likely to become popular, { 
that, although it would doubtless produce hybr ids 
now in our coverts, these would in all probabil 
hybrids produced by crossing the true phi 
genus Phasianus, are fertile ; but crosses with ot 
Syrmaticus (Reeve’s Pheasant) or Calophasis (1 I 
pheasants), although readily produce d, prov 
further reproduction. But as an exhibition 
the Mikado will not easily be excelled D 
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HORLICK'S MALTED MILK 





MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES 





Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


1ORLICK’S MALTED MILK 


E HOME, when used as a Table Beverage is more beneficial 


ffee, Chocolate or Cocoa. 


NFANTS AND GROWING CHILDREN. Builds up 












s the constitution, gives stamina and ensures healthy growth with 
USINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is 
lay be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

CIALLY USEFUL TO ATHLETES, Replaces 
and gives a feeling of fitness and Staying power. 

HE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest dict in com- 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best mcans of sustenance 


OTELS, RESTAURANTS AND CAFES, HOT OR COLD 
Requires no Cooking 
Stores, in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6. 2/6 and 11/- 


Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


WALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY .—11/1. 


HERE are two essentially different methods of regulating 
the output of a car-lighting dynamo to counteract the 
effect of the varying speeds at which it must run—one 
mechanical in principle, the other purely electrical 


rhe first method depends on the action of a centrifugal 
governor or other similar device, like that used on a steam-engine 
to control the opening of the throttle valve On the dynamo 
this governor works a friction clutch connecting the armature 
to the driving shaft, and by causing the clutch to slip more o1 
less it keeps the armature at a nearly constant speed In theory 
this is simple and may be satisfactory if well and substantially 
constructed, but the comparatively limited amount of space avail- 
able for the purpose on a car renders this problem a difficult one 
Another mechanical device is sometimes emploved. In this the 
governor controls a regulating resistance in the field magnet circuit, 
inserting resistance as required to keep the strength of the magnets 
from rising in proportion to the speed Ordinary fixed dynamos 
are regulated in this way to some extent by hand, and the automat 
system has been used for railway lighting In the latter case, 
however, there is much more room than on a car, and weight is 
comparatively unimportant, so that a better type of regulating 
witch can be used, and, in addition, it is constantly under skilled 
attention Both the above systems involve the use of meving 
parts of a somewhat delicate nature It may be observed that 
only the first one mentioned is entirely mechanical in principle, 
the second being a combination of mechanical and electrical 
regulation 
Of the purely clectrical systems there are several varieties. 


Although the theory in some cases is decidedly complicated, 


involving a knowledge of many curious actions and reactions 





A KENTISH 


of electricity and magnetism within the dyna 
working is extremely simple no moving part 
beyond the carbon brushes on the commutator 
mechanical construction of the lighting dynamo 
that of the ordinary magneto for ignition Providk 
sparking takes place at the commutator, they 1 
to work without giving trouble almost indefinitely 
employed are generally one of the following 1) | 
of distortion of the magnetic field by armature 
current generated in the coils short-circuited | 
(2) the increase in resistance of certain metals du 


effect of the current; (3) tapping the current giv 
mediate points of the commutator by extra brush: 
to help or oppose the main field ; (4) a constant field { 
magnets [he terms of the first definition ay 


alarming to those unaccustomed to electrical jargon 
of this type is distinctly complex, but it is hop« 
the accompanying diagrams to throw some amo 
the principles underlying the system It is necess 
place to grasp the meaning of ‘‘ armature reactior 
in all dynamos, and it has important effects on tl 
and use It will be remembered that the lines of 
by the field magnet of a dynamo are supposed 
one pole to the other through the armature. Fig 
Now the armature, consisting as it does of 
wrapped round with coils of wire carrying an « 
ilsel/ becomes an electro-magnet and creates a subs 
field around it, at right angles to the direction of 
the result being that these two fields combine, and 


is distorted from its ordinary path in the direct 


IN SUMMER. 
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F made in an Austin, it will prove a delightful 
experience, one which will be long remembered. 

The car has many qualifications for making your 

motoring especially enjoyable. Several patented and 

wholly exclusive features enter into the design, and testing and 
experiment are constantly being carried out for its improvement. 
The experience of many satisfiedowners confirms the irreproach- 
able behaviour and silky, silent running of the Austin car, and 
goes to show that on hill or level, or in the crowded street, it ful- 
hls every requirement. Then the artistic appearance and real 
comfort of the Austin carriage are also points to be noted. You 
want to enjoy your motoring, you can do so in an Austin car. 
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Visitors to the Works are always welcomed. Co see Austin cars under 
construction is to appreciate how well they are made. There's no need 
to make an appointment —a postcard is all that is required. 


»?.” £, 


The Austin Showrooms in London: 
479-483, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. (near Marble Arch) 


HIRE DEPARTMENT : OVERHAUL DEPARTMENT : 


Open and enclosed Austin cars of Now is the time to have your Austin car 
overhauled ready for the coming season. 


all types, suitable for the theatre, This department, which is fully equipped 
dinner parties, shopping, paying with a complete stock of spare parts, 


calls, the links, touring, etc., may be is ready to cary out repairs promptly and 
aed f ae. Deed of at moderate charges. Itis the Austin Works 
yequermione: rom ae op. a & in miniature, and any clars of repairs to either 


moment's notice. Moderate charges. chassis or coachwork can be undertaken. 
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MODELS AND CHASSIS PRICES WITH TYRES. 


Four cyl. 10 h.p. £260 1Shp. - £340 20hp. - £375 18/24 hp. - £480 
30hp. - - - £550 Austin “Defiance” Car, four cyl. 111 mm. by 152mm. - £850 


CATALOGUES OF CHASSIS AND COACHWORK ON REQUEST. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., 


Builders of Motor Vehicles, 
LONGBRIDGE WORKS, NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON. 479-4183, OXFORD STREET, W. And at PARIS. MANCHESTER, and NORWICH. 
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armature is rotating (Fig. II As the subsidiary field is created 
by the current in the armature, and this current depends on the 
speed of rotation, it follows that the amount of distortion produced 
is proportional to the speed The effect may be largely increased 
by providing ordinary unwound poles at the points shown by »’, s’. 
Here, then, we have an electrical effect going on automatically 


in the dynamo, depending directly on the speed, which, if suitably 





} 
N 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
} l eT 
Diacrams showin the distortion of the magnetic field by armature reaction 
Dots represent sections of windings round armature and field magnets 
I I Vormal course which the magnetic field would take tf there was no 
armature reaction 
d Il Distortion produced by combination of the main field with that of 


the armatur frrow shows direction of rotatior 


arranged, may be made use of to control the varying outputs 
that would otherwise take place as the speed increases or diminishes. 

[he next principle which is used depends on the varying 
resistance of metals to electricity, which brings out some curious 
and interesting facts on the subject Everything offers a certain 
amount of resistance to the passage of an electric current, but 
there is an enormous difference in the amount of resistance offered 
which have a small resistance 


by various substances Those 


like metals are called conductors, and those like india-rubber 
with a large resistance are called insulators But not only does 
the resistance vary with the material; it depends to a great extent 
also on the temperature of that material. In the large majority of 
cases increase of resistance follows increase of temperature, but 
there are exceptions to this rule, as to most others, and these 
exceptions happen to be very important However, they do not 
concern our immediate object, so they need not be considered here 
Almost all metals follow the rule that a higher temperature means 
increased resistance, but the increase of resistance is not necessarily 
in proportion to the rise in temperature For example, a ten 
per cent. increase of temperature may be followed by a fifty per 
cent. rise in resistance at certain points. Now, one of the effects 
of an electric current is to heat the substance through which it 
flows ; an instance of this may be seen in an ordinary glow-lamp, 
the carbon or metal filament being heated by the current till it 
gives out light. By suitable arrangements, a combination of these 
two principles may be made use of to regulate the output of a 
variable-speed dynamo. The current may be taken through a 
length of wire, either a pure metal or a special alloy, which is 
calculated so that the increase of its resistance 

due to temperature rise balances the extra 
output of the dynamo due to higher speed. 
When this resistance wire is placed in the main 
circuit the extra current is dissipated in the 
form of heat, and this is naturally somewhat 
wasteful unless the heat can be made to serve 
some useful purpose. An economical and 
ingenious method of using the above principles 
is employed in one system. The varying resist- 
ance of an iron wire according to its temperature 
is used to shunt more or less of the main current 
round a portion of the field magnet coils. This 
portion of the coils is wound in an opposite 
direction to the main field windings, and so 
tends to weaken their effect rhe higher the 
speed rises the more of this “ opposition ”’ 


current is sent round the field windings 


and the weaker the main field becomes in 
conseque»nce, 

Che third method on the list is similar to the 
first in that it depends on the effect of distortion \ 
of the 


magnetic field by armature reaction 


Subsidiary brushes are placed on the com 

mutator, midway between the ordinary brushes, to collect an extra 
current, this extra current being taken round the field magnets 
in the same windings as the usual field current. At starting and 
at low speeds this extra current helps the ordinary action of the 
field magnets, acting in the same way as they do; but as the speed 
rises and the magnetic field becomes more and more distorted, 


the extra current falls off in strength till it vanishes, after which 


STATE 
Built by Messrs. Rolls-Royce and Messrs. Barker and ‘ 


LIFE. 


point it gradually builds up again in the Opposit 


weakening the main field. 
to produce a compensating effect in this way. 


Marcly 20th, 


It will be seen that it 


The fourth method has at least the merit 


in it the field is produced by permanent steel macy, 


of which is of course entirely independent of t¢! 


the armature is running. 


The output is sufficient! 
by the constant magnetic field and by the ef 


by armature reaction, to which reference has « 


in these notes. 


CARS ON THE ROAD: THE 


YO more striking, illustration of tl 
i designers and builders of motor-cay 
the past few vears is to be { 


found 
ordinary results which are nowad 
engines of almost “ baby dimensions | 


it is true, these results are achieved only at t] 


of the qualities which go to make up 

unit for pleasure-car purposes but that su 
invariably the case the to h.p. Georges Richare 
proot. 
a bore of only 65m.m., or only a trifle over 24in 


produced is sufficient to propel two or three pers: 


10 H.P. GEOR 


Here we find a little four-cylinder mor 


covered body at an average speed well over tl 


the ordinary roads that one meets with in this 
that the small cylinder diameter is assisted by 
stroke 
the high stroke-bore ratio is accompanied b 


110m.m. to be precise—but, in our ex 


advantages, such as lack of flexibility or undu 
ignorant as to the gear ratios of the car we dro\ 


satisfaction, for several days; but it was not uw 


thirty miles an hour was reached that the eng 
indication that it was being hard pressed. W) 
capacity of the first and second speeds may b 
tunity of judging 
on the Portsmouth Road, such as Pain’s Hill 

compass of the fourth direct gear, even with a ful 
while on third speed the car made light of the 


by which one leaves the paddock at Brookland 


Kegarded from the point of view of general hand 


steering, ease of gear-changing, smoothness 
efficiency of brakes, silence and flexibility, th 


calls for no criticism whatever, and, in fact, 


us as a thoroughly efficient little vehicle in every w 


credit to its makers. 
and substantial, and in view of the excellen 
which the Unic taxicabs, for which the same ma 


have shown under the severe conditions of publiv 


London, there should be little doubt as to th 
‘G. R.” in the hands of private users 


ky, 


CAR FOR THE NIZAM OF HYDER 


The chassis of the 1o—12 h.p. Georges Rich 
practice so far as its general design is concerned 


certain distinctive features of its own, notably 


but all the ordinary inclines 


1 


The design of the chassis apy 


t 
k 





magneto and the arrangement of the lubricatio! 


more hereafter. The engine has a very neat 
the monobloc casting, the enclosing of the valv: 


by a cover plate and the simple design of the int 





cirecti¢ 


IS quite pe 
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“The Car of Reliability and Refinement !” 
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A WOLSELEY 16/20 H.P. LIMOUSINE LANDAULETTE. 
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7. He, HE WOLSELEY Limousine Landaulette, illustrated 
Hn above, is an exceedingly popular type of body, equally 


suitable for town work or for touring. All the windows 
can be dropped into the body, making it practically 
equal to an open car. 











Send for new catalogue No. 26, containing illustrations 
and full descriptions of Wolseley carriages for 1913. 


PUTT 
Hilf WOLSELEY 19% MOTOR oo 


~ Suatrerena® a - PARK, BIRMIN 


BirMinauam.” 
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ENTRAL. 










Telegrams: “ Wolseley, Cowes.” 
Telephone : 493 Cowes 
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piping accessible position and, if necessary, can be dis; Sted 
Thermo-siphon by slackening a single screw. Forced lubricatio; ‘ = 
cooling is the engine, a pump forcing oil from the Sump to the 
employed, and whence it finds its way through the hollow cran}, 
the supply and ends. Beneath the bonnet is a tank containing : 
return pipes and so arranged that the engine sump can ly , 
are large in necessary from the driver’s seat. The steering ee 
diameter. The and segment principle, with provision for taking 
radiator 1s that may arise in any of the connections. <A « ee i 
evidently of the transmission gear is hardly called for. a: ; 
efficient, as the is similar to that of dozens of well-built cars b ia 
cooling wate! The gear-box gives four forward speeds, ope: 
kept at a low principle, and we may remark that the chang: 
temperature with the greatest ease and quite silently. The 
even when at the rear, where it is supported on three-qu: 
the engine and inswept in front in order to provide a steering 
was running be much inferior, we should imagine, to that of 






idle. A cCar- 
burettor of the 







two-jet type 





is fitted and, 






we believe, 






gives very good 






results in the 









way ol! econo- 





mical con- 







FRONT VIEW OF THE to—12 H.P sumption, 
‘G.R.” ENGINE. though we 
With radiator removed made no _ at- 






tempt to test 






this point ourselves Starting was quite easy, however, even with 





a cold engine, and there was certainly no occasion to criticise the 





carburettor from the point of view of flexibility or instant response 





to movements of the accelerator Single ignition by Bosch magneto 






s fitted, but no provision is made for advancing or retarding 





the firing point On theoretical grounds fixed ignition is always 





open to objection, but in this particular instance no practical 






disadvantages were apparent, though possibly higher speeds on the 






flat might be obtainable with a magneto advance arrangement 





The magneto shaft is placed transversely in front of the engine 








and driven by skew gearing The magneto 1s thus in a very REAR VIEW OF THE “G.R. CHASSIS 








FURTHER MOTOR GAR TYPES.—No. 19. The De Dion Bouton. 


Che accompanying illustration is a fair instance of the progress in motor car construction between the closing 
years of last century and the thirteenth year of this. Both the cars are De Dions, the pre-historic looking one on 
the left being a typical 3's h.p. single cylinder of 1899. The driver’s legs can be seen projecting from under th 
hood, of which, it will be noted, the front passengers have an unobstructed view. To turn from that picture to 
the other is to bridge a vast gulf. Here we have one of the most powerful and luxurious touring cars in existence 
a 1913 8-cylinder 50 h.p. De Dion. So great a change has the comparatively short space of fourteen years wrought 











lo construct tyres and wheels that will carry these monsters rapidly, economically, and with certitude implies a 
great an advance in tyre as in engine and body construction. The first practicable pneumatic tyre in the 
world was a Dunlop. This was made nearly twenty-five years ago. It is the progress gained during tha 
quarter of a century that still keeps the Dunlop in the foremost place. And as in tyres, so in wheels. In 159 
the car wheel was nothing more than a substantial cycle wheel. Then came the wooden artillery whe« 
and later the Dunlop detachable wire wheel, which now holds pride of place, not unchallenged, yet suprem« 


DUNLOP TYRES 


FIRST IN 1888: FOREMOST EVER SINCE. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham; and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W 
Paris t+, Rue du Colonel Moll Berlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110. 
\ delighted amateur golfer writes re Dunlop V By far the best ball I have ever used during my seven years’ golfing experien 
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132-135, LONG 


and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. 


MEMBER OF JURY 
BRUSSEL 110 and TURIN, 1911. 


& Original 





+ 


Every ma’ 


and th 
Complete 
supplier 
on 
advantage’ 
terms. 











for 


LIFE. 


ACRE, LONDON 


(Established 1760.) 


wn & .. omfort & 
ouring With C 











LONDON MANUFACTORY 
132 to 135, LONG ACRE 


onvenience. 








+ 


| 
| All Repairs, 


Renovati ons, 
or 
Conversions 

| promptly 
effected at 

133, Long Acre 
to estimate. 


| 





| ENQUIRIE> MULLINER. LONG ACRE. INSPECTION 
> AL N | SINE 
) INVITED. SUGGESTED. 
+ " - -_ + 

a The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected senate 
TELEPHONE in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations —— 
GERRARD effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. (Rand) LONDON 

——— 
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20-30 h.p. Cadillac with Internal 
Driv: English-built Limousine Body. 


1 <j —p~ 
Wis COU? ass ye = 
is 





rs cite 
> 





The excellence of the 






Sclf-Starting. 
Self-Igniting. 
Self-Lighting. 


is admitted by —— 


rei eT d how completely the chas sis lends 
The = ing of the fines st types of open and closed coachwork 
F so terior Drive Limousine illustrated is an example. 
buyer he : -y ra more elegant or graceful car. Every intending 
advanced e the Cadillac, which is beyond question the most 
best mons st perfectly equipped of any car in the world—and the 

th. Make comparisons where yo the value is 

unequalled 


F, 8S. Bo NNETT, 
CADILLA LTD. (Cadillac 


enerally rec 


1 will 





Motors, Ltd.), 
ORNER, 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 


Westcent, London Telephones : Gerrard 





9265 & 9266 
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“Of vas 


engine 


—~ SS f 4 m e. 99 


For Half a Century the 





name of 





has been knownall overthe world asthe 
hall mark of efficiency and reliability. 

It also hasstoodas a guarantee of sound 
engineering practice. WhatCrossley 
gas engines are in the engineering 
world Crossley cars are in the world of 
motoring—the finest examples of 
sound engineering practice and the 
hall mark of etliciency and reliability. 
15-h.p. £350; 20/25-h.p. £475 6,3; 


CROSSLEY MOTORS, LIMITED 
Dept. U) GORTON, MANCHESTER 
London Offices: Charles Jarrott Letts, Ltd., 
45, Great Marlboroug gh Street, London, W. 
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The Celebrated 
12 hp. Rover Car 
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Price £350 complete. 


With Hood, Screen, Lamps, Head- 
lights, Horn, Spare Detachable 
Wheel, and Steel-Studded Tyre. 








THE ROVER CO., L?. 


COVENTRY 


and at 


59-61, New Oxford St., London 























































[Three Years’ Guarantee. 
TAN DS pre-eminentas a ‘practical’ 
car in the hands of the user. Its 
reputation rests on the very solid 
foundation afforded by the everyday 
use on the road in every part of the 
world. Four models—15h.p. to 29 h.p. 
From £375 complete. 
For Delivery in May— 

The All-British Standard 9.5. 

A perfect miniature two-seated car, 

complete with hood, screen, ete., £185. 


Catalogue and name of nearest Agent sent upon request 


— The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. 


=D Standard Works, Coventry: 





London Agents 
Pytchley Autocar Co., 
Led., 179-181, Great 
Portland Street, W. 
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the many refinements to be found on the car js t} 


fastenings, which consist of six handclips provide: 
so that the entire shield can be detached in a few « ‘ 

The 1o—12 h.p. Georges Richard can by fitted 
four seated open bodies, but we fancy that the 
work that will appeal to the majority of prospec; 
is the standard coupé. This makes a roomy litt 
emergency seat in front and a fair amount of ro 
the rear. The body is well and substantially } 
opened or closed in a few seconds. For docto, 
runabout purposes the little car should be id 
complete with five lamps, speedometer, Captai; 
rim and non-skid tire, is bound to attract many 
country. Messrs. Mann and Overton of Lowe 
are the agents in London for the makers 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
TEN vears ago no commercial firm would hav: 
tising its wares by means of signs erected by t] 
country, for the obvious reason that the roads 
the value of the advertisement would have be: 
lo-day our main highways carry a huge and ever 
of motor traffic, and the automobile industry | 
to realise, alas! that the roadside sign offers a w 
for its members to advertise their existence to 


ending procession of actual or prospective custor 


, 1918 





A 16—20 H.P. WOLSELEY AT THE ENTRANI! 
THE TAJ MAHAL 


however, have in many cases been not too well pl 
hideous announcements in enamelled iron where 1! 
to discover rural scenery undefiled, and it is a moot quest 
the advertisements in question have always had thy 
pated by those responsible for them. The tire cor 
perhaps, the worst offenders, and before the da 
wheels and interchangeable rims, when it was oft 
purchase a new cover or tube in order to make good 
puncture or burst, the “‘ Stockists’ ”’ signs outside to 
were sometimes of real assistance to the motorists 
troubles. To-day we buy our tires at our leisu 
have our own ideas, more or less fixed, as to wht K 
us greatest satisfaction in the way of durability 

of us but would gladly see the tire firms, and al 

that matter, remove their signs from positions w!] 
our esthetic tastes. We seem to remember th 
made in this direction a year or two ago, but it « 
owing to some want of unanimity on the su 
leading manufacturers. At that time the Dunlo 
companies, we believe, expressed their willingn 
roadside advertising, but the Michelin did not s« 
into line with their rivals. A start, however, has 
we are informed, by the Michelin Company, wh: 
last have removed no fewer than fifteen hundred 


D 
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SUPERIORITY 


ontinenta 


QUALITY & DURABILITY 


was proved beyond question 





in 1912 
ist—Grand Prix de France | lst—Monaco Rallye 
tst—Grand Prix de la Sarthe 1st—Targa Florio (Sicily) 
ist—Grand Prix de Belgique 1st—Gaillon Hill Climb 
ist—Brooklands T. T. Race ‘ 1st—Senior T. T. Race =o 


ALL WON ON 


“CONTINENTALS.” 


CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), LTD., 3 & 4, TuHurtoz Pace, Lonpon, S.W 


-& 
on 


Have you tried the “Continental 1913 "—the Tennis Ball of perfect balance? 319 









































BIG MILEAGES 


are the rule—not the exception with 


PROWODNIK 
‘COLUMB’ 
NON-SKIDS 


—the tyres that give trouble-free service long after others are reduced to the 
scrap-heap. We have hundreds of gratifying letters on our files from users who are 
delighted with the excellent mileage obtained from Prowodniks. Why not investigate 
them and lessen your tyre bill 2 Full particulars and latest list free on request. 
















The Russian Tyre and Rubber Import Co., Ltd., 
162, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Telegrams—* Prowodnik, London.” Telephone — 233), 2331 Regent 


















































A DOCTOR’S TWO-SEATER. 


Built by the Standard Motor Company. 


signs, and offer, moreover, to remove any sign to which exception 
is taken on the receipt of a post-card from the objector. We 
sincerely trust that this example will be followed by the numerous 
other firms in the motor industry who have helped to disfigure the 
beauty spots which add so much to the charm of motoring in this 
country 
THE BROOKLANDS MEETING. 

rhe season of the Brooklands Automobile Racing Club opened 
auspiciously on Easter Monday with a mecting which attracted 
a very large crowd of spectators, and was favoured with fine, if 
cloudy and somewhat chilly, weather. Considerable disappoint- 
ment was felt at the absence of the Talbot car which recently 
accomplished the remarkable feat of covering over one hundred 
miles in one hour on the track; but some compensation was found 
in the presence of one of last year’s Grand Prix Peugeots, though 
there seemed to be some doubt as to whether it was the actual 
car which won the great French race. Among other fast track 
machines competing at the meeting were Mr. Coatalen’s six-cylinder 
Sunbeam, the big Mercédés cars owned by Mr. A. W. Tate and 
Mr. Gordon Watney, Mr. Campbell’s Darracq, Blue Bird, and 
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Mr. McBain’s Lorraine-Dietrich. 


rhe racine 
distinctly above the average “tg 


In inter 


excitement, and the Short Handi, een 
capable of speeds above «& eee -~ 
hour produced one of the Winn 
finishes ever witnessed at Brook! nds “De 
were ten starters for this event — ° 
became apparent that the issu nh . 
Tate’s Mercédés and the big Pey whi b ) 
steered by the well-known Fren er C 
The latter was obviously stran the 
and took the banking somew! cher + 
was advisable, but after a din g stry 


he gained the lead in the 

and won by what seemed to a" 
lengths. The Mercédés wa a 
Mr. Campbell’s Darracq a v 
In the Long Handicap for 

the Peugeot seemed to mak 

and though overhauling thx 

at the finish could not achie, 

than a poor second, Mr. M 

fairly easy victory with his Lorraine-Dietrich. Th: 

another second prize in the Sprint Race with whi 
programmes usually conclude, failing to catch 

Humber, which was somewhat leniently treated by 1 
but having an exciting struggle with Mr. Can Darr 
which it just managed to catch in the straight. Ar 

in the minor events were a Ford, which scored ar 


the Seventy Miles Per Hour Short Handicap, a: GW] 
evelecar, which carried off the Handicap for Side- d ¢ 


cars after a very close struggle with a Zenith mot 
side-car. After the meeting was finished some int 
took place, including a twelve miles’ cross-country 


ITEMS. 
Among recent purchasers of Mercédés cars ar ¥ 
Lipton, Lord St. Davids, Lady Abercromby and Mr. \ W. Tat 
Two 60 h.p. marine motors are being constructe: the Aust 
Motor Company for insta!lation in a launch for the K f Siar 
The Minerva cars which secured first and sex 1 prizes ir 
the Swedish Winter Trials were fitted with Dunlop tir nd deta 


able wheels. 
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el avia COACHWORK 


EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MODELS IN STOCK TO SUIT LEADING MAKES OF CHASS! 














TEST , 
a LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR COACHBUILDERS Ltd., 
Pesicns 149, LUPUS STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Rolls -Royce Chassis 
BARKER BODY 





Barker Cabriolet open 


Acknowledged 
Tre World’s Best Car. 





Barker Cabriolet closed 


EAR!.Y 100 of these high-grade cars can always 
be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies to order at 
our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO, easnbuilders. 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Look at that 
16 inch Split 
-—but no burst 


because the inner tube was a Searle Unburstalle. 


E. M. KENYON, Esg., Bromley, Kent, writes : — 
** Although the split is 16 in. in length the Searle 
Tube stood and was not damaged in any way, and 











is now being used in another cover. At the time 
the cover split | was running at a good speed, 
and considering the weight of my car 
being 38 cwt., it speaks well for your tubes." 


SEARLE UNBURSTABLE 
INNER TUBES 


will bear, unsupported, a pressure of T0lbs. to 
8)lbs. without bursting and without losing its shape. 


HALL & SEARLE, LIMITED 
9, LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 














FOR HIRE or PURCHASE. 


Elegantly appointed Landaulettes and 
Limousines for the coming season. 
Special Quotations for Yearly Contracts. 
ALL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


J. M. ROBERTS, Semley Place, Victoria, S.W. 


Telephone : 6094 Victoria 

















TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREENS 


E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
36-38, PECKHAMRD.,LONDON,S E. 


and Branches. 
Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” 
Telephone—3760 Hop (2 lines) 





Largest Motor Works in London. 











Dames of tly farthingale 


and ruff, knights of the 
gay doublet and plumed 
beaver, may ll envy our 


J 
sombre modern squires a cia 


and their fa idies their 


Lznchester 


I ity of design and finish, and luxurious 
no car can equal the Lanchester 


LONDON MANCHESTER 








5, New Bond St 8, King St. West 














15 we. 


ONE MODEL CHASSIS ONLY, 
suitable for 


ALL TYPES 
OF BODIES 


STRARER: 





SOUIRE 


**Justly Titled 


The World’s Best Fifteen.” 


(Daily Graphic, 15/10/12 


“The 15 h.p. Straker-Squire is a car which is almost unique, and I have 





always regarded it as one of the leaders of its class. Intending purchasers 





of a car of the fifteen class will do well not to leave the Straker-Squire out 





Illustrated London News, 18/2/13 


of consideration.” 





Standard Two-Seater complete. ready for road, as shown, £422. 


S. STRAKER & SQUIRE, Ld., 75-77, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W: 
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The Austin Motor Company have been advised that the 
ambulance supplied by them to the Manchester Board of Guardians 
has given complete satisfaction 

Messr De Dion Bouton inform us that they have had a 
lubricating oil blended to their own specification which has an 
abnormally high flash-point, great viscosity, a minimum carbonisa- 
tion, and free of any constituents which can harm any bearings 
to which it may be applied The oil may be obtained from the 
De Dion Bouton Company, which can despatch any quantity 
within half-an-hour of the receipt of the ordet 

rhe employment of a mixture of paraffin and petrol seems likely 
to provide solution of the difficulty of providing fuel for taxi-cabs 
at a price which the owners can afford to pay If the mixture proves 

atisfactory on public-service vehicles, it is probable that it will 
be widely adopted by other users of automobiles The chief 
objection to mixing paraffin with petrol is the difficulty of starting-up 
with a cold engine This is said to be overcome either by fitting 
a separate petrol tank for starting purposes or by the adoption of 
a special form of carburettor which varies the strength of the 
mixture according to the requirements of the moment and combines 


the two fuels in the induction pipe itself 


AND ° 
HISTORY. 


LIVINGSTONE 
N.ATURAL 


> mall contribution to this vear’s commemoration of the 
ntenary of the birth of the great \frican explorer and 

onar’ the following notes on Livingstone’s contributions 

natural history—or rather, to zoology for botany must be 

left to another pen—should prove of interest That Livingstone was a 


keen naturalist and observer is quite evident from the observations recorded 


iv ‘ M nary Travels,” veral of which have been quoted and re-quoted 


b ubsequent writers almost ad nauseam His account of the tse-tse fly is, for 
instan idmirable ; while his comparison of the roar of the lion to the call 
ot the mal trie has given rise to an almost endless amount of discussion 
umd crit ! Nevertheless, his contributions to our knowledge of the natural 
tor, t Sout Central Africa were by no mean © important or so numerou 

is might i been expected, and | nan consequently commemorated 
pari n zoological nomenclature To a great extent this was no doubt 

clue » the absence of means and faciliti for collecting specimens during his 
earlict rt while on his later expeditions, as we learn from the second 
Yume of the History of the Collections in the Natural History Department 
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of the British Museum,” the great explorer did not do 
During the expedition of 1858-1864 a considerable col 


however, made by Sir John (then Dr.) Kirk, many of 
obtained reaching the British Museum through the For: 


entered in the registers as the gift of Earl (then Lord 1, 
big-game sportsman the chief subject of interest in Livingst, 


was the discovery of the two beautiful water-loving anteloy 


as the lechwi and puku. To the former Dr. Gray, then 
history collections of the British Museum, gave a scientis 
Livingstone himself, in the original edition of th» M 


christened the latter Antelope vardoni (a title now modified 
in honour of his fellow-exp!orer, Captain Frank Vard 
discovered by Livingstone’s party was the striped rac: 
district north of Sesheke, to which Dr. Sclater in 1864 gave 
of Livingstone’s eland—the title now standing, according 
nomenclature, as Taurotragus orvx livingstone 1. 

Of specimens actually presented by Livingston 
Natural History) appears to possess only a few, w 
They comprise the palates and lower jaws of two African « 
the four molar teeth of a third, and also the skull of a f: 
while in addition to these were a few skins of small mamn 
and Rovuma. Among the latter were certain represent 
African tamily of elephant-shrews, to one of which Dr. Giint 
name of Rhynchocyon macrurus, while a second wa 
rovumie by Mr. O. Thomas in 1897; both these natura 
opportunities of commemorating the great explorer by 
were collected. On the other hand, his name was 
by Dr. Gray with a fruit-bat (Pteropus livingstonci), obtained 
tion of 1858-1864 at Johanna Island, Comoros, and present 
Museum by Earl Russell in 1863. Of this bat the Muse 
Dr. Knud Andersen's recently published “* Catalogue of Fr 
only the original typical specimen and a second, trom 
purchased in 1888. One other mammal bears Livingsto 
one of the two tiny East African antelopes known as 
livingstonianus, which was named by Sir John Kirk in 1864, 
three skulis collected during the expedition last mentior 
by its describer to the Museum in 1868. Of birds, accordir 
Bowdler Sharpe's “ Hand-List,”’ three species are named in I 
rhe first, Turacus livingstonei, is a member of a beautifu 
Africa south of the Sahara, and was named by Mr. G. R. G 
specimen collected during the Zambesi Expedition. The s« 
livingstonei, which, like the third, was also obtained during 1 
is a member ot a small African genus of the fly-catcher fami 
Messrs. Finsch and Hartlaub; while the last, Campico!la 
of two species of an African genus allied to our own chats 
name from Canon Tristram. It does not appear that an 
expeditions contributed any specimens of importance 
groups of animals in the British Museum 
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“THE CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


A 6-cylinder which has no equal in 
efficiency of performance and artistic appearance 


—the Oakland. 


Its hill-climbing powers, flexibility and silence are a revelation even to those 
whose experience of 6-cylinder cars has been gained with more expensive makes. 
Only a demonstration is necessary to convince you of its all-round excellence. 








its class for 





The 26 h.p. 4-cyl. and 40 h.p. 6-cyl. 
models are fitted with the famous Delco 
Electric self-starting and lighting system. 
The Delco is the only system that has 
proved itself satisfactory for each function 
that it performs, /.e., starting, lighting, 


and igniting. No starting handle. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


TRIALS ARRANGED. 


Telegrams Oakarco, Low 








OAKLAND MOTOR CAR-CO., LTD., 169, Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W ~. 
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PROTECTION OF PARTRIDGE NESTS FROM FOXES 

N a short letter which we published in Counrry Lire of 
March 8th a correspondent asks our readers a question 
which has vexed many before him—what to do to protect 
partridges’ nests in a country where there are many foxes. 

We shall always be glad to receive further correspondence 

and information as to the experience of keepers and others in this 
matter, but there is one principal fact which we seem bound to 
deduce from all the correspondence and experience that we have 
hitherto been able to acquire on this important subject, and that 
is that it is of the greatest value to vary the mode of protection 
of the nests All that we hear and see goes to point to the fact that 
the cunning villain, Dan Reynard the Fox, learns very rapidly. 
He is suspicious, but once his daring has overcome his suspicion 
and he has darted upon the sitting partridge in spite of her protec- 
tion, then, having proved the protection to be harmless to him, 
he is apt to be absolutely attracted by that very appearance, or that 
very odour, which in the first instance kept him at a distance. 
Mr. Charles Alington gives a remarkable illustration of this faculty 
All the obnoxi- 


of the fox, which came under his personal notice 
ous and evil-smelling mixtures,’ he writes in his Partridge- 
Driving,”’ ‘‘ which are sold as preventatives are useless, if once a 
nest is taken that has been dressed with any of them. I tried one 
of the newest and most pungent of these preparations at B 
three years ago Not a nest which had been dressed was touched, 
and I began to hope great things of the new cure. It was tried 
again next vear, when nearly every nest where it had been used 
was taken by foxes, to the exclusion of nests which had not been 
dressed. Reynard was evidently clever enough to hunt the scent 
of the mixture instead of that of the nest.’’ 
VARYING THE DETERRENT SMELL 

Yes, that is all very well, but supposing the scent had 
been varied? From what we have heard from other sources 
we are inclined to gather that a different scent does not 
attract; and there are several varieties on which the changes 
might be rung Nor does our experience bear out that of 
our first correspondent on this subject, Mr. G. Martin, who 
writes that he has not “‘ found any protection that a partridge wiil 
put up with that makes her even moderately safc The partridge, 
on the contrary, seems very serenely indifferent even to the most 
fearful fox-deterring odours. Perhaps something depends on the 
way these are applied round about the nest. The advice of Mr. 
F. E, R,. Fryer—and no man has studied the partridge and all that 
pertains to its health and welfare with more care—on this point 
is as follows: ‘“‘ The keeper should go his rounds with a bottle 
in his pocket, and eac h nest he comes to should have two or three 
handfuls of grass saturated with the oil shaken lightly round it. 
This should last two or three days, but in case of rain it must be 
renewed at once But,” he adds—and it is a singular if not a satis- 
factory comment— ‘‘ however strong the oil, and however frequent 
the application, the fox will have some of the birds. I have known 
the centre nest of three close together taken and the outside ones 
never touched.” 

PROTECTION BY WIRE AND NETTING 

Notably in the Belvoir country and in other districts much 
devoted to fox-hunting, they have done a great deal to get up a 
partridge stock by surrounding the nests with wire-netting. Some- 
thing is also effected by running a single wire, about ten inches 
from the ground, horizontally along the outside of a hedge in which 
partridges are nesting; but this, it seems, has to be numbered 
among the devices of which the subtle animal soon learns the 
harmlessness. But the wire-netting of big enough mesh to let 
the partridges go in and out, but small enough to keep out the fox, 
really seems to do its business well, nor does the bird appear to 
mind it if once it can be put up without causing her to desert the 
nest. The bravery of the sitting partridge is wonderful, for it will 
go on sitting on its nest although there are evident signs that a 
fox has been about during the night and has even been scratching 
at the netting itself and at the ground at its foot, trying to get at 
the bird. The netting should be pegged tightly down to prevent 
the fox from getting underneath. 

Captain Aylmer Maxwell, in his excellent book on the partridge , 
mentions a refinement of the “ smell deterrent,’’ which consists 
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in carrying a trail of it round about the nest, with 1 
the fox along the line of the trail and so away fr 
it would seem as if this were a refinement only yp. 
where the fox had already grown to regard th: 
as an attraction, and that its use would therefor 
THE ‘*‘EUSTON’’ SYSTEM. 
\nd, of course, there is alwavs that excellent 
somehow acquired for itself the name of thi | 
though never, we believe, emploved at Euston 
consists of taking away from the partridge the eg; 
giving her dummies to amuse herself with, and 
while her own eggs are incubated artificially or und: 
reduces the risk to the eggs enormously. It does 1 
tunate parent bird herself any safer, because the f: 
ona bird sitting on dummy eggs just as contente: 
has a clutch of perfect eggs to brood, but the 
in this case, involved in the loss of their paret 
to be sure, given back to the partridge mother (o1 
mother) just as the chicks begin to chip them, but 
they are only exposed to damage from the fox d 
proportion of the usual time of danger rl 
the best advice seems to be to vary the pre: 
to year. The fox is scared by any novel cont: 
appealing to his eye or to his nose, but familiar 
his cunning brain contempt for them if he prov 
We have made no mention of a zareba of thor: 
nest. It is said that this often gives the partrix 
to escape, owing to the delay it causes to the fox 


to save the eggs 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘On WorKING up A_ PARTRIDGE Suo 
Sir,.—In Country Lire of March 1st, under Shoot 


i very interesting and instructive article on *“* Working Up 
One of the suggestions in this article is worthy of som 

‘ Another means of procuring the eggs is by taking thet 
laying mother, who will then, as a rule, go on laying up to at 
larger than a partridge hen is able to brood. The ordinary 
the partridge mother can comfortably sit may then be left 
If it be the case that by taking the eggs as suggested, you mab 
as a rule, than the “ ordinary number,” then the quest 
partridge stop laying at will? If so, what becomes of the eggs « 
number ” that would be unlaid that season ? because it is a fact t 
is allowed to rear its brood, that suffices for one year. Wet 
the last eggs would be in a more advanced stage than mere ¢ whe 
were laid. Let us suppose that fourteen is the “‘ ordinary number.” | 
the eggs after seven are laid until you reach fourteen, will t! 

good the “‘ ordinary number” by laying seven more, thus making t 


in all—a number not uncommon? Would the last seven eggs have la 
some more advanced in growth than others, for another yeat It wo 
interesting to have some explanation of this curious trait th 
powers of the partridge.—W. O. 

Our correspondent has raised some extremely interesting | 
his first question, “Can the partridge—or any other bird—stop lay 
at will?’ we answer, emphatically, ** No.” Egg-layving 1 pbys 
process which is not under the contro! of the will. We do not know 
what inhibits the further production of eggs after the normal clutch 
laid, nor do we know, really, what is the cause which produces the extens 
laying period it the nest is robbed He further asks what w 1 have 
to the seven eggs produced in excess of the normal clutc! hy 
case. It is clear that if the nest had not been robb: ey Ww 
remained quiescent till next year. The removal of eggs nests 
the production of a larger number than would normally laid I 
effect of shortening the bird's life, or, at any rate, its pet product 
which, so far as the species is concerned, amounts to t! thing 
from the game-preserver's point of view the gain in a lar ad of | 
very real one. That the effect of inducing birds to lay ! ggs 
normally be the case during a single season is to short birds 
productiveness can hardly be gainsaid, and this becaus« we ¢ 
late the activities of the germ-plasm, we cannot add ; yomats 
partridge at hatching contains all the eggs it will ever lay ess 
made provision for accidents by providing germ-plasn oe & 


scale to meet the loss of a few broods during the bird's li 
losses are inflicted annually, and when the whole clutc! 
each season, the bird must become bankrupt at last 
physical exhaustion such robbery must entail. Whe 
eggs are taken annually from each clutch, probably n 


An article on the Mikado Pheasant, by D. > 
tions, will be found on page 16* 
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the couturtére world are confessing them- 


llest intelligences. The obsession then 


to which modes will prove an accepted 


allv speaking, the vogues of just exactly a 


re being almost faithfully revived must be 


Was 
ith And so it is again to-day rhe same artistic 
: has obtained during the First Empire, and handed 
to 1 pictures of Mme. Récamier, the Empress 
n rhere is, as a matter of fact, quite a cult for 
ng the es, and also any literature pertaining to that 
ired-veat eriod among women who aspire to wear their 
s with t ht air \nd this is as it should be, since dress 
neve of pointing out, is placed once again among 
tS 
But havi lmitted all that, I would proffer the warning 


- eve 
for certall 
tlerences The s 


lethora of detail 


Empire, and it 
this which is 
fling the waters 


causing even our 


nts a considerable 


unt of anxiety 


t off to the last 
sible moment. And 
I once again 
eat how wholly 
necessary it 
n these davs to 
ss the Channel to 
we the latest 
hions. What one 
s to Paris for, and 
roughly enjoys, is 
capture the art of 
Parisian for wear- 


ng new stvles is 
mewhat e] ‘ 
ng, | admit Lis 


ind it certainly 


les any per 
tion But ( 
men tee] it d 


re than ever 
essary this ye ) 
lise the import 

putting on ' 


Everyt 


Ol our ¢ 


tully coiffured hea: 


T equally Caret 


leet, and tj 


]¢ wellery 





TWO 





USEFUL 





be thought of, neck fitment: Flove indeed multifariou 


amount of detail, that promises to run away alike with ry 


deal of time and mone, 


The advent of the kastern sash is” eminently in 
teresting Carried to its extreme expression, this is initiall 
wound round the waist and then about’ the lip the 
ends looped over at on side of — the front Wi shall 


require time, though, before we are educated up to that 
pronounced expression, and may rest content meanwhile with 
some such tentative effort as is shown on the blouse to the 
right-hand side of the accompanying group Phis is just a simpk 
sand shade charmeuse model, softened with a tine lace worn with a 
sash of corbeau blue, the ends finished with a chenille frings Ot 
all the innumerable neck finishes in favour at the moment there is 
nothing prettier or more becoming than these narrow falling frills 
of lace, which, for choice, should be Malines 

Any dark colouw ol black soft satin could be used 
to make the second blouse, which is enlivened by vest and 
sleeves of some soft 
bright - coloured bro 
cade. For the turn- 
down collar plain satin 
is emploved, and 
should emphasise the 
eround of the brocade 
probably white or a 
delicate champagne. 
Although a blouse in 
name, this scheme 
would serve equally 
well as a bodice to 
some simple all-in-one 
gown, a theme upon 
which I never seem to 
weary of enlarging 

ro return, how 
ever, to my taith in 
our English ateliers 
time was when it 
actually paid to go 
over to Paris But 
that has entirely 
passed, and to-day it 
is infinitely cheaper to 
dress at home | feel 
this tribute is really 
due, and worthy of 
emphasis in view of 
the fact that we are 
on the eve of shop- 
ping in earnest 
Certainly those whos 
season in town com 
prises merely a_ few 
we ecks, and who count 
upon getting in all 
their summer dress 
supply during. the 
intervals allowed 
between visiting the 
\cademy, Ranelagh, 
theatres, concerts 


BLOUSES. and what not, will 
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ippreciate my statement that our own 


enterprising establishments together 


with many quite exclusive ateliers, may 
relied produce 


be absolutely upon to 


everything of the latest decreed by 


La Mode Although 


the women are concerned 


happily, so far as 
who spend 
country 


that 


the best part of the vear in the 


there are certain reservations 


require to be rigidly observed The 
those who 
| whirl 


worn and dis 


ultra modes are only for 


full swing of the 


re in the soci 
possessions that can be 


carded within a few short weeks 








One thing at least the country 


shopper will find fascinating, and that is 





the immense choice in shirts rhere 
are some of plain crash linen, with 
falling picturesque collars, the right front cut sharply out into a 
square at the base of the collar, and closing with pearl buttons, 
perfectly cut and hand-made, that come out at under the 
half-guinea This represents almost the ideal shirt for practical 


tennis and boating, while for slightly smarter wear there are 


expressed in a fine linen cambric, 


either side, a front 


some fascinating models 


clustered tucks occurring across the shoulders, 
that closes up the centre with little white crochet buttons, the top 
and so forming a sort of rever, 


black silk 
tving in the conventional 


un lose d, 
Robespierre collar, 
beneath the 


one, however, being left 


beneath a a Quartier latin cravat 


coming trom rever and 


delicious little ring spot 


And speaking 


loose bow with ends Again, there are 


muslins arranged with picturesque frills of white net. 
at once into touch with the subject of neck 
efforts 


of the latter brings me 


latest and most attractive being 


possibilities of adding a note of 


fitments, several of the 


pictured. The modernity to a 


alternative effects, are veritably 
And the 


attention to such 


last year’s gown, or working out 


thes« who 


endless with dainty details woman to-day 


fails to accord particular care and matters is 
the goal of which is elegance \s 
tulle and net are 


is a subtle distinction 


easily left behind in the race, 


will be observed from five of the suggestions, 


wcepted as playing a prominent part Phere 


easily realises the 


between these two transparencies, but one 
superiority of net in the creating of the two examples shown with 
heads The deep plissé falling collar is among the supreme 


although, as will be easily surmised, it is not every woman’s 
» of the net, 
rather than tulle, 
of building the upright frill, the 


amount of material used and a certain deft handling \ narrow 


novelties, 


weal The edge as usual, is rendered steady by a little 


capable 
on the 


overcasting stitch. Net, is clearly more 


support resting wholly 


firm band of the net receives the fulness, and if this is stitched 


little taut into the opening of the bodice, it helps to preserve the 


upright position 


Then we come to three tulle confections, covetable extrava- 


gances, although tulle itself is not costly, and nimble fingers will 


COLLARS 


rwo NE! 


TULLE COLLARS FOR 


doubtless find the 


AND 


BLOUSES 


COATS 


work a pleasurable one of cor 


such decorative ephemeralities. The distinct fi 
right is constantly seen in connection with qu 
and severe little frocks of serge and whipcord \t 


a certain 


incongruity 


in these alliances, but thx 


the world of dress have spoken, and the tulle fic] 


their affections. 


may either form pz 
case the whole affi 


at the 
of the 


in sections. 


centre ofte 
Espe 
the crossed folds 
hemmed with Ma 


veritable Medicis 


so that it can m: 


wearer’s desire. A lace 


The falling obviously o 


irt of the costume or of the fitmen 


collar, 


ur can be removed and replace: 


turn-over collar 


ring, the tulle frills swinging out 


‘cially alluring is the third, also of { 


emerging from a deep falling co 
While the final offer 
collar of lace, invisibly wired 
right 


lines lace. 


uintain the posture, slight! 


from the neck, and eventually resolving in front int 


jabot of the same lace, the sides turned over tow 
front. The 
PA 
Medicis has 
never failed to 
harm, and 


the expressions 
accorded — this 
revival are 
ntly 


and 


emine 
artistic 
reasonable. 

At the 
two recent 
premiéres, re- 
spectively 
“Open Win- 
dows,”’ at the 
St. James’, 
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over an um 
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second evening gown 
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6.000 O Cures Abroad of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, "Snncans® 


Jales Fromberg was paiatnty fora Remedy 


e Dr 
-_ om Gout, Neuritis, etc., he specially pre- 


| 


for Rheumat! 

; the most eminent Europeans. The ‘* Fromberg 
— = as highly recommended by the leading Phy- 
yo ad Pp: wrisand Brussels The cures it effected were 
— 1 e of liscussion in all sections of Continental 


Caciet’ This ‘Fromberg Formula"’ has now become the 
: { Proprietors who have arranged for it to be 


propert 
Prof the service of the general public, and is known as 


placed 


DR. FROMBERG’S pacpararion 


1 effectual remedy for Rheumatism, Neuritis, and all 


A fos table externally, such as Sciatica, Pleurisy. Lumbago, 
yao evralgia, Aching Joints, Stiff Neck, Sore Throat, Cold 
— i Muscles of Athletes, etc., etc. Obtainable in one 
ooh r only, officially sealed, price 4s. 6d., post free on receipt 
arte. 


f P O. (abroad 3d. « xtra) from 
THE ~" LAND DRUG CO. (Dept. 13), NOTTINGHAM. 


SPEC FER! On mentioning “ Country Life " we will send 
trial box post free on receipt of P.O. Is. 





HITCHINGS’ 


GOLD MEDAL BABY CARS 


7, ar lied to the ENGLISH ROYAL 

ry H.M. King of Spain, H.M. Queen 
Pa — H.R.H_Crown Princess of Sweden, 
H.R.H. Infanta Beatrice of Spain, etc., etc 


The name of HITCHINGS’, associated with 

all that is best in Baby Carriage construc- 

tion, is known all over the world. 

WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Designs and Prices to suit ALL. 


A little ZOG on a wet cloth, 
rubbed over dirty paint and 
polished off with a clean 
damp cloth or leather, will 
clean paint like new. Use 
ZOG on the doors, bath, 
stairs—everywhere. 





Every attention given to orders by post 


LONDON : 329-331, OXFORD ST., 
45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


LIVERPOOL:MANCHESTER:GLASGOW: 


O/ all Grocers, /ronmoneers, 
Oilmen, Chemists & Stores, 
in 10$d. & 6d. tins. 






































edge 206, Ltd., 6a, Midd Street, 74, Bold Street. 69, Deansgate 184.Sauchiehall St. 
LONDON, E. 
Zog cleans int 
Good Teeth-Good Health Good Spirits 
9 
You want all three. To get them—and keep them Nature Say 
—begin to-day to care for your teeth with 
(GeT Hair Warnings! 
COLG ATE’ S air arnings! 
: Nature never strikes without warning. But folk generally put off 
It is when the pillow shows the truant hairs in the morning ; when 
7 RIBBON DENTAL CREAM dandruff and scurf sprinkle the hair; when it is dry and brittle 
“ Sere when these and many other signs appear—that is the time to 


Good teeth enable you to 

chew your food. This gives 

good digestion, which is the 

foundation of good health 
and of good spirits. 


Ribbon Dental Cream has 
a delicious flavour, with none 
of the medicine taste of many 
dentifrices. 


commence at once using 
— 


Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil. 


It has a really beneficial effect on the hair-cells from the outset, 
and honestly does what is claimed for it. —— 
Softly perfumed with Otto of Roses. Supplied in Gold Tint for Fair Hair 


and sold by Stores and Chemists in 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 sizes —ROWLANDS, 
67, Hatton Garden, London, 





It cleans thoroughly without 
harmful grit. 


Use Ribbon Dental Cream 
faithfully ct ti 
hfully and the next time It is important for you to know that 


you visit the dentist he will Benger’s is not a pre digested food, and 


find less to do. : . it does not contain dried milk nor malt ner 
chemical food substance. 











+ — ri * yesh np ne It is natural cereal food combined with natura: 
articies, or, tl you wish a generous 

is prepared with fresh new 
trial size, send 2d. in stamps. digestive priaciples. It is prey 


milk, with which it combines to form ———- 
’ food cream, assimilable to the most weakly diges- 
COLGATE & CO., British Depot (Dept. T), A tion, and safe to give under almost all conditions. 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 


ESTABLISHED 1806 


is for Infants, Invalids, 


_and the Aged, and for all 
whose digestive powers have 
become weakened. 








comes ovr 4, P1aBOnw 
4@s FLA 
Ow Tre gausiv 


, ‘Fou 1 Hew to Use It.” 
——— ¥ FOSS, _ Manchester. 
W hain Street, 























MAN’S : ; 
HANDBOOK. 


THE DRY-FLY 


° ° ° 
N test volume (published by Routledge Mr. Halford has rounded 
mpleted the remarkable work to which he has devoted 

He made of it a, finished and artistic whok When 

i ed s penultimate bol [he Modern Development of 

D1 fiv,”” by iving that | wa making lis farewell bow to the 

t mv e it reely probable that I Il writ 

mother ft ‘sn e received the tate ent wit i vuurteous incredulity We 
ma ngratulate Mr. Halford on the vigour of mind and body which has com 
I task nm the subject of : ld and niv love ind we ma\ 
5s. t 1 former eduli as been justified For 

i ‘ " angling books that have gone befor n spite of all that Mr 
Halford ! f has ntributed to their bulk and number, there was still room 
for 5 i ul it gladl It not so much because it tells us anvthing 
new that we are glad to have it, or because it takes up in a handful and 
presents to n a tolerabl mvenient form virtually all that there needs to 
a i the subject Mr. Halford has colk d and put within the covers of this 
bo rf s own garnered wisdom, and so much of what was in rather 
attered form and difficult of grasp up and down the other books, that with it 
ind that dern development " book we cannot think that a man would need 
rave ‘ mu further in order to learn more of the story of the chalk 

um trout and the craft of catching him. One is disposed to regard Mr 
Haltord as a purist, perhaps what he himself stvyies an ultra-purist, of the chalk 
stream it possibl it would be more correct to speak of him as a drv-fly 
iltra-pu n i last book he as chapters—contributed, it is true 
by pens other than his own—on the Dry-fly on Lochs and Lakes,” the said 
lochs and lakes varying from those of the island of Harris in the Outer Hebrides 


to the Blagdon Lake, or reservoir, in Gloucestershire, and taking Lough Arrow 
in the West of Ireland, in a chance throw on the wa‘ 


We do not have in this book repetition of coloured reproductions of 


various flies, su is we have grown almost a little too well accustomed to 

in works of the sort All this is given, with very careful directions as to the 
slightest variation of tint, in the Modern Development.” We are grateful to 
Mr. Halford for not repeating them here He gives us a little discussion of that 
juestion, whi we imagine will ever remain “ still vexed,” of the trout’s ability 
) appreciate the fine grades of colour looking up as it does on the fly as an 

object thrown against a clear, light sky It is a setting in which, as we know 
the uman eye would not be very nicely appreciative of colour gradations 
At that, or nearly at that, is Mr. Halford ready to leave it ; and so we may leave 
it wit im If ever there was a purist, or ultra-purist, as we have said, of the 
dry-fly cult, it is surely Mr, Halford—almost we may call him the “ super-dry-fly 


man "’—and it is rather amusing to read the honourable efforts that he makes 


to write with respect of those who employ, on the chalk streams, methods which 





ire not tly those of the purist, such as the sinking of the fly to give it a like 
ness to those nymphs which are taken by the bulging "’ trout—the nymphs 
rising up throug the water to throw oll, at its surtace their pupal covering 
ind {become full-fledged duns Mr. Halford tries, with effort which is very 
ious, to write respectfully of these ; but he fails rhere is one point of fact 

in which the vill join issue with him in this regard He takes the view that 
irm is done to the best fishing interests of a river by the endeavour to catch 
trout int i m a chalk stream, because, as he affirms, so many are pricked 
ind lost ereby they become the more shy and difficult of delusion by the pure 
dry-fly man when they do begin rising to the surface-fl, We see it asserted 
by others » have perhaps practised more assiduously this art which Mr. Halford 
inks too doubtfully moral for him to be a great student of it, that it is just 
these bt when they can be persuaded to accept the sunken fly, that 
fasten " the most firmly here will never be agreement between scholars of 
those differer ools: we must be content with stating the difference and 
leaving the digestion of it to the reader It is gratifying to the present reviewer 
to be able to correct, by the light of another and perhaps a later experience, an 
impre m that Mr. Halford conveys as the difficulty of the introduction 
of the grannom into a water where the ave not been or have ceased to be 
He gives the record of a trial of the kind that failed with him on one portion of 


Now at Stockbridge, on the water of the old Houghton Fishing Club, the 
rannom died out, but its re-introduction (by means of eggs on the reeds, just 


is Mr. Halford’s trial seems to have been conducted) from a neighbouring stream 


as succeeded It is hoped that these valuable flv are now re-established in 
at part of the river rhe grannom is a fly that has a special and even a doubk 
alue, f t first place, as it is an early hatcher and is on the water in April 


it encourages the fish to feed on the surface and so to give the angler sport, 
ind in the second place, the excellent dinners that it provides for the trout 
to fine condition early in the season If Mr. Halford will have 


brings them in 

ourage and perseverance—and assuredly these are qualities which do not fail 
nim to try again with the grannom, there ts reason to hope for success in the 
result of the experiment at Stockbridge We write before the grannom of 1913 
ave appeared, but we write in anticipation of their appearances It would be 
very pleasant if we might convict the author of a venial inconsistency, and it 
$ not per ips imp sible that w may enjoy this pleasure What has he to 
rv abou i id-ribbed hare’s-eat He has told us that he considers those 
fan patterns, su us the Wickham and Greenwell’s Glory, to be things of no 
wort He admits that they will kill at times, but at the times only when the 
imitation of a natural insect would kill equally jut what natural insect does 
this gold-ribbed hare’s-ear, to whi ¢« accords his approval, represent? Have 
we not to place it somewhere among the condemned “ fancies”? Or are we 
to allow him to find refuge in that plea which he advances, that it may have 
the appearance in the water of a nymph in process of transformation If we 
wccept that, how shall we find him guiltless of a tendency to a mild flirtation 


with those nymphal bodies which also he has condemned 

If in some of his counsel as to the throwing of the dry-fly Mr. Halford may 
ippear at times so subtle as to reduce his pupil to some state of mind not far 
remote from despair, the tyro may at least derive immense comfort from one 
piece of profound wisdom which the author gives us, and which we do not remem 
ber seeing in print before It is that a man will do well to find out for himself 


the range at which he can throw his fly with greatest ease and precision over a 
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fish and strive always to creep or to wade to within ¢ 
to strive to fish a little further off than he is abk Wit 
fishing a good deal less finely than he should That is 
very much the better in that it makes for si; 
to be sufficiently delicate and complex 


FOR TOWN & CoUNTpy 


FIRST AID BY THE WAYSIDE. 


VERY practical scheme, which might , 
great benefit in other parts of the ; 
been started by the Port Sunlight 
St. John Ambulance Brigade. At 
the district—that is, opposite the 1] 


at New Ferry, Bolton Road, Port Su iy 
Station and Bromborough Village—they have e ae. 
cupboards for the use of the general public r} 7 
fitted with stretchers, rugs, bandages of all kin ser 
scalds or burns, sal volatile, plasters, instrument s k 


antidotes for 
use in case of 
poisoning, eye 
lotion, jug, 
basin and ewer 
and a portable 
chest contain- 
ing everything 
necessary for 
first aid, 
together with 
a report book 
for recording 
the case. 
The key of 
the cupboard 
can be ob- 
tained by 


& 2m comme ag 





breaking a PORT SUNLIGHT AMBULAN( OAT 
small glass 

pane in the door, and on the inner side of the doo: sted 
of the members’ names and addresses in the divisio; IS¢ of 
doctors and their telephone numbers, and the nea: elep} 
to the respective stations, so that help may be obt lat 
Although the cupboards have not been established ontl 
of them has already been utilised in a motor accid The 
Sunlight Division, who are entirely responsible for { upker 
the scheme, held a dance on the 11th inst., to raise fu for] 
boxes at Bebington Village and Eastham, and hop entu 


extend the movement throughout the Hundred of Wi) 
AN EXCELLENT REPORT. 


The fourteenth annual report of the directors 
smiths and Silversmiths Company, Limited, for the vear 
January 31st, 1913, states that the net profit, after providir 
depreciation on leases, investments, stock, dies. etc. amount 
£45,830 17s. 2d. The amount remaining for disposal, after di 
tion for the preference and interim ordinary dividends paid d 
the year and including the amount brought forward 


£35,526 3s. 6d. The directors recommend a final divider 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum for 





six months to January 31st, making 74 per cent. for the vear 
at that date ; and that there be carried to the reserve fund /: 
raising that fund to {110,000. There will then remain to be ¢ 
forward to the new profit and loss account £19,276 3s. 6d. 1 


is admittedly a satisfactory result, upon which the shareh 

may be congratulated, and shows that the company ar 

maintaining that high standard of quality and sterling \ 
for which they are justly known, and which the public evi 
fully appreciate. 

FLOOR COVERINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
The “ week-ending’’ habit has become so 

of course nowadays that it has created quite a det 0 
cottages within hail of town, and the country « ge im 
has given rise to a demand for a certain type of niturt 
fixings. Undoubtedly the weak point in most cottages that ! 
been adapted to week-end requirements is the floor h in 

cases is of brick or stone, which are chilly if bare 


yet are hard on any ordinary carpet An excellent covering 
ever, which will wear well even over uneven bi 5 one ort 


Cord’ carpets made by the Abingdon Carpet nufacturi 


Company, Limited, of Abingdon-on-Thames Che obt 

in the most delightful colourings and varving wi ind 1 
seem almost indestructible. For a little more on 
obtain a beautiful all-wool carpet in various width four yal 
or a seamless reversible square in excellent desig colouring 
and very durable, which is the ideal carpet for ge siti 
room. The Abingdon Company also specialis uttings 
every description, and just now, in addition t c —— 
known “ Isis’ hand-woven rush matting and ot Kes 

a large consignment of Chinese mats in all « l sh 


which they are offering at extremely low pric 
readers who are in difficulties about carpets ve 

surrounds should write to them for the N tH 
book,”’ which they will find full of useful and econ 














